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EDITORIAL 
HUMANIZING THE AMERICAN DREAM 


The harmony that could exist between people and their environ- 
ment has been jarred by a dissonance between humanistic and tech- 
nological values. Malraux has said that we, for the first time, 
have a knowledge of matter and a knowledge of the universe which 
suppresses man. This need not be so. The ability to return us to 
harmony is within our reach; we need only to put it into one compo- 
sition. 

We recognize that technological change has provided a growing 
abundance of goods and acontinuous flow of improved and new prod- 
ucts; that it has led to better working conditions by eliminating 
many dirty, menial and servile jobs; that it has made possible the 
shortening of working hours and the increase of leisure; and that it 
has provided new interests and new experiences for people. We also 
know that technological "progress"has produced the means of mass 
destruction; that it has led to the pollution, congestion, and de- 
pletion of our physical and social environment; and that it has 
created rootlessness, anonymity, insecurity, monotony, and lone- 
liness for many individuals. 

How are people going to prepare themselves to cope with continual 
change associated with technological growth? First, the most im- 
portant perhaps, they will have to learn that they cannot place all 
their trust in facts, because facts erode, change, and become ob- 
solete. Things change so rapidly that the empiricist is working 
largely with historical data when he thinks he is working with cur- 
rent data. A graduate of MIT finds that three years after gradua- 
tion about one half of what hehas learned is no longer of any use to 
him and about one half of what he needs to know to perform his job 
simply was not taught him in school. The information contained in 
a very large percentage of even the most recent scientific papers 
is either irrelevant or obsolete before it is published. 

As long as education consists of stuffing student's heads with 
facts, schools will fail toprepare people adequately for the future. 
If the children being born now are to be able to cope with the world 
of the future, they will have had to learn above all to appreciate 
change, enjoy it perhaps, move with it, and realize that life is a 
process and not a static state of affairs. Schools and institutions 
in general will have to begin now to devise opportunities that will 
help people to live successfully in a world of continual flux. If tech- 
nology and cybernation will deprive people of feeling worthy because 
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they no longer feel useful, we shall have to begin now to find new 
avenues of self-esteem. Ina learning society, education may be- 
come our work instead of a preparation for life as it is commonly 
viewed presently. It will be a life-long process, a continuing ex- 
perience in and for itself undertaken because it is personally re- 
warding, contributes to well-being, and because it is adeeply human 
experience. 

Perhaps the affective, emotional, feeling side of life will become 
much more important than it is today and will, therefore, be an 
important dimension in the American dream. Perhaps skill in hand- 
ling the interpersonal aspects of life will gain new importance. 
Perhaps for the first time in history people will begin to look for 
ways to help one another exercise, appreciate, develop, and enjoy 
their humanness and do so with the faith that this is after all the 
most fundamental responsibility man has to himself and to his 
fellowman. 


Thomas W. Wiggins 
University of Oklahoma 
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THE AMERICAN CULTURAL PREDICAMENT TODAY 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 


Perhaps the quickest way to gain insight into our present cultural 
predicament is to glance at eight prevailing characteristics and to 
observe some of their consequences in our lives: cultural diversity, 
interdependence, impersonality, too-bigness, security and luxury, 
delayed maturity, rapid change and cultural lag, and lack of con- 
sensus or moral vacuum. 

I. By "cultural diversity" I mean the multiplicities of philoso- 
phies which we have inherited. Ancient Hebraic ideas recur in the 
minds of Bible readers and continue in our synagogues. Ancient 
Greek civilization, the source of our faith in reason, continues to 
have its effects through our faith in science, logic and mathematics, 
and reinfluences some of us daily through our philosophy depart- 
ments, Christianity, beginning with the teachings of Jesus and Paul, 
modified through the controversies of the Patristics, molded into 
shape in the mind of Agustine, further systematized by Aquinas, 
was established authoritatively in the Catholic Church--Eastern, 
Russian, and Roman. The perfectionistic, revelational, and hier- 
archical doctrines of Medieval orthodoxy have structured Western 
minds more effectively and more continuously than any other phi- 
losophy. Not only is Roman Catholicism the most powerful and the 
most effective perpetuator of Medieval ideals in the United States 
today, but all of the many remaining Western philosophies which I 
shall mention have been shaped, directly or indirectly, by their 
opposition to such Catholicism. The story of the Protestant Refor- 
mation you already know. The Lutherans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Quakers, Baptists, 
Christian Scientists, Mormons and Unitarians, to name only a few, 
revolted against Papal authoritarianism; but in the process estab- 
lished their own variations of doctrine which influence us today 
through the churches around the corner. 

Renaissance Humanism and the philosophers of the Enlightenment, 
whether rationalists, empiricists, materialists, or romanticists, 
induced enduring varieties of philosophical thought patterns which 
reinfluence every one of us through vast accumulations of litera- 
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ture, philosophy, and writings critical of earlier traditions. Hegel's 
monumental dialectical synthesis contributed to a now-faded move- 
ment called "Idealism," but aided Marx in formulating his dialecti- 
cal materialism which provides philosophical inspiration for most 
of the Communist nations. Darwin sparked and Spencer formulated 
the philosophy of evolutionism, which flowered in the American 
pragmatism of James and Dewey. Evolution is taught in your biology 
departments; Dewey's "progressive education" philosophy is prac- 
ticed in many of your schools; even religious sectarians now teach 
evolution in ways requiring modifications of orthodox philosophies. 
Positivism, although inspired by Auguste Compte's humanistic vision 
of a Religion of Man, degenerated into logical positivism, which at 
once eulogized mathematical science and eliminated values from 
scientific investigation. It has been, and still is, a major cause of 
moral disorganization as a result of its spurious arguments that 
science must be value-free. Recent linguistic analysts, searching 
for clarity through analyzing the meanings of words, have so effec- 
tively directed the attention of philosophy students away from the 
problems of life to problems of the meanings of words, that many 
now assert "Philosophy is dead." Existentialism, the current form 
of romanticism, repudiates all previous isms, denies that life has 
any meaning except that which is self-willed, condemns as "inauthen- 
tic" all influences by others, by culture, and even by one's own 
previous commitments, which inhibit the complete spontaneity of 
will at any moment; consequently it offers only anger, anxiety, 
anguish, tension, and a glorification of the absurd. Phenomenology 
is ahalf-hearted attempt to rethink the human predicament; but it 
"brackets" or postpones facing problems realistically. 

The foregoing quick survey of some major philosophical move- 
ments in Western civilization ignores the multiplicities of minor 
philosophies, the whole impact of Islam with its own varieties, in- 
cluding the Bahai'is, and the endless number of widely-read works 
of individual thinkers. But Western civilization is only one of the 
world's three great historical civilizations. The Hindus have a whole 
glorious history of their own experiments in understanding the 
human predicament. Their conclusions have differed greatly from 
ours. Yet they too have worked, and are working; and some of them 
are appealing to us in America today. (I have published two books on 
Yoga, have another on the Bhagavad Gita in press, and am helping 
Hindus come to the U.S. to teach.) The Chinese, admiring Taoistic 
and Confucian philosophies, have proliferated volumes of doctrines 
still hidden from us by language difficulties. But Lin Yutang has 
favored us with his book, THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING, giving 
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some insight into how Chinese often deal with the human predica- 
ment. Buddhism, which rivals Christianity as the leading religion 
in the world, is itself a whole history of religions. You and I have 
already been influenced by its Japanese form of Zen, even though we 
are unacquainted with the fact that about 100,000 Americans are 
Shin Buddhists organized into the Buddhists Churches of America. 

I hope that, by now, I have convinced you, or rather reminded you, 
for most of you are already convinced, that cultural diversity char- 
acterizes American life today. This diversity may be viewed as a 
treasury of riches. Each of us can draw from a vast selection in 
choosing cultural traits with which to mold or decorate our own 
unique lives. On the other hand, some regard such diversity as 
having a blinding effect. One who seeks for himself to know the 
truth, after repudiating as unworkable the precepts of his teachers, 
does not know where to look first. How can he find his way? 

I have neglected to mention that each department in a college or 
university has its own doctrines, with their own philosophical or 
cultural implications. These too constitute a part of our cultural 
diversity, and, I might add, teachers in these departments are also 
caught up in, and are influenced differently by, the various philoso- 
phies surveyed above. It would require several lifetimes of diligent 
study for anyone today to work his way through all of the world's 
cultural riches in order to be sure that he had exhausted all of the 
possibilities before making up his own mind. 

Part of our personal predicament is that we know we must make 
up our minds, if we do so at all, on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion. There is too much to know. Our cultural heritage is too rich. 
Our personal philosophical commitments now surely should include 
an expectation that we may yet change our minds, or at least 
modify our views, as our philosophical adventure, our quest for 
meaning, continues on through life. 

People respond to cultural diversity in different ways. Some ad- 
mire it with wonder and awe as inexhaustible riches which one can 
never finish exploiting. But some fear it as a quagmire; each new 
step they take, hoping for a firm footing, soon gives way to sink- 
ing hopelessness. After taking several such steps, some lose hope 
entirely and refuse to go on searching. Anarchism, which these 
days is not just "down with government," has become "down with 
principles," "down with ideals," and "down with hope." We will 
choose our own way of reacting. But part of our predicament, rela- 
tive to cultural diversity, is that our response to it is conditioned 
by the presence of and effectiveness of the other characteristics I 
will mention. 
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II. The second characteristic in our situation is interdependence. 
By "interdependence" I mean something opposed to both complete 
dependence and complete independence. Western civilization first 
idealized dependence--of imperfection upon perfection in Plato, of 
the irrational upon the rational in Aristotle, of man on God in 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther and Calvin, and of the dynamic on the 
static even in Newton. But protesters have progressively rejected 
these ideals of dependence at the same time they rejected the di- 
vine right of kinds, hereditary monarchies and limited monarchies 
in favor of increasing democracy, especially through the American 
and French revolutions. Because we cherish our political indepen- 
dence from the King of England, we eulogize independence and still 
celebrate Independence Day, Fourth of July, as a holiday. American 
frontiersmen had to be self-sufficient, and their examples have 
inspired ideals of rugged individualism. Our Constitution embodies 
a Bill of Rights guaranteeing the rights of the individual. Every 
discontented person wants independence from something, and we so 
often associate the words "freedom" and "independence" that we 
have come to regard them as synonyms. "Freedom" means "inde- 
pendence" and "independence" means "freedom." 

However, when we objectively observe the facts of life, the story 
is quite different. Although men have always depended upon each 
other somewhat for survival, the growths of commerce and indus- 
tries, of cities and population, of transportation and communica- 
tion, of science and technology, and of government and education, 
have multiplied ways of being interdependent manifold. Today we 
live in megalopolis. As the tempo of megalopolitan changes speeds 
up, each of us becomes more dependent upon more people in increas- 
ingly intricate ways. If this is so, should not that fact of inter- 
dependence be reflected in our philosophy? Are we not fooling our- 
selves when we live so interdependently and yet cling to philosophies 
idealizing complete independence, on the one hand, or complete 
dependence, on the other? 

This is part of our cultural situation today. How does it affect 
our personalities? Unfortunately, many mistake interdependence 
for dependence. Interdependence involves mutual dependence; and 
each of twopersons must first be somebody, existing and function- 
ing somewhat independently, before he can be dependent upon, or 
depended upon by, the other. Acceptance of interdependence in- 
volves mutual recognition of each other's otherness or indepen- 
dence, and also mutual recognition of responsibilities to eachother. 
One man's rights are another man's duties. For if I have a right to 
live, then you have a duty not to kill me. But if you have a right to 
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kill me, then I have no right to live. Increasing interdependence in- 
creases both rights and duties. Those who resent duties thereby 
resent other people having rights. If one views growth in megalop- 
olis as increasing duties without increasing rights, then he will 
rebel. People caught in poverty, who cannot profit from the in- 
creasing opportunities, are thereby functionally deprived of the 
corresponding rights. If they acquire increased responsibilities 
without increased rights, they rightly rebel. Thus greater equal- 
izing of opportunities becomes a duty for all of us, so that all of 
us may then rightly expect greater freedom from fear of justified 
rebellion. 

But some do, and all of us can, respond with greater eagerness 
to opportunities for increased, and increasingly complex, rights- 
and-responsibilities, as is obvious to those who willingly succeed in 
driver training courses and become responsible drivers. The me- 
galopolitan driver has adapted tointricately complex megalopolitan 
interdependencies. And there are few who willingly retreat from 
that achievement. 

Ill. My third characteristic is impersonality. University stu- 
dents, complaining about impersonality, usually blame the univer- 
sity administration. They forget that impersonality is a product 
of there being too many people. Paradoxically, the more people one 
contacts the more impersonal become those contacts. And it is the 
growing multiplicities of students, including those doing the pro- 
testing, which requires techniques for responding to each as one of 
the many rather than each as a whole person. Impersonality is a 
characteristic of our present predicament, and one which will in- 
crease in significance as both the population and the kinds of rela- 
tions between persons increase. If this is so, then it is something 
to which we must adapt and something which we ought to understand 
better. 

What is "impersonality?" Its meaning derives from "personality." 
A "person," by which we mean a whole person, is a single entity 
with many traits, actualized and potential, organically unified into 
a unique dynamic whole. A person is a self-conscious, self-inter- 
ested, self-esteeming agent. A person is naturally social, more or 
less, and interested in the welfare of those taking a positive in- 
terest in him. But the number of other persons with whom each 
person can interact intimately islimited, apparently, to a dozen or 
so, with some gregarious geniuses enjoying three hundred intimate 
friends, while many feel they can trust the confidences of only one 
or two. 
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The more persons we associate with, the more we interact with 
only parts of our personalities. In larger groups, such asa city, 
state or nation, we donot even come into contact with all of them. 
In special purpose groups, such as school, church, business, store, 
bus, or club groups, and professional, fraternal and political soci- 
eties, we expose only, a few facets of our personalities. And the 
more we participate in those groups, the more we participate as 
partial persons. It is this partial participation which constitutes 
impersonality, and the larger the numbers of persons in such groups, 
the more important this partiality becomes and the more our asso- 
ciation is characterized by impersonality. Hence, either we must 
retreat from megalopolis or accept more varieties of impersonality 
as an integral part of our way of life. 

Now impersonality is not, in itself, an evil. But too much of 
any good becomes an evil when it destroys other goods, especially 
greater goods. Our difficulty is not that we acquire new group 
memberships but that we allow the wholeness of our personalities 
to be consumed by them. The more time we spend in partial associ- 
ation, the less time we have to spend in intimate, wholesome or 
holistic association. Hence, a major problem confronting all of us 
in our present predicament is how to achieve and maintain ahealthy 
balance between our interest in personal wholeness or wholesome- 
ness and our interests both in the needed and in the glitteringly 
attractive values available through the multiplicities of our groups. 
The person passively succumbing to each new attraction and the 
person gluttonously eager to exploit each of the new social and cul- 
tural riches does become depersonalized if he does not also retain 
at least one intimate contact person who shares some interest in 
his total personality. 

Tension exists not only between a person's whole and his parts, 
but also between the parts as they compete with each other. Earlier, 
people used toworry about schizophrenia, or split personality. Now, 
we are all multi-split personalities, or fractionated, even if not 
fractured, personalities. All this makes for increased flexibility, 
but often at a highly superficial level. Part of the human predica- 
ment in megalopolis ishow to exploit the many varieties of cultural 
riches without succumbing to depersonalization. This is each per- 
son's predicament. Since some become exhausted when faced with 
so much freedom of choice, they want to escape from it all. When 
society attempts to relieve some of the tension by offering re- 
strictions to opportunities, it is accused of censorship and of 
suppressing individual rights. Part of the social predicament in 
megalopolis is how to facilitate exploitation of cultural riches by 
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individuals without either exhausting or depersonalizing them. This 
is each society's predicament. 

IV. My fourth characteristic is too-bigness. Our world is too 
big to know, too big to control, too big to be responsible for. 

Today's knowledge explosion makes us realize that earlier hopes 
that, even if, as individuals, we could not know everything, the 
world was knowable in principle and that all of us together might be 
able to. But that hope recedes farther with every new discovery, 
for each one reveals a new area for pioneering exploration, and no 
end to such novelties is in sight. The idea of a well-rounded educa- 
tion, which prevailed when I was a boy, has given away to the ideal 
of a well-informed specialist; but this ideal has already begun to 
vanish because specialized literature is multiplying so fast that 
the most aperson can hope for is to try to keep up to date in some 
sub-specialty, and there, if an effort is made to explore the rela- 
tions of his sub-specialty to other fields, one quickly becomes over- 
whelmed by the intricacies. In the field of philosophy, this means 
that one can no longer develop a philosophy of life and be sure that 
he has soundly founded it relative to all other fields. My teachers 
urged each student to think things through for himself. But now, 
doubtless, many teachers show that this is not possible; so why 
try? My teachers warned that an act of faith in some belief is not 
enough; one must reason for himself. But now, reasoning one's way 
through the results of our knowledge explosion has become impossi- 
ble; so now we are advised to adopt our philosophies by an act of 
faith. What a predicament to be in! 

The world is too big to control. Compared with the neat, com- 
pact world as pictured by Dante or Copernicus or Newton, a cosmos 
conceived in terms of supergalaxies being born in an exploding uni- 
verse, and still-undetected sub-atomic particles precariously re- 
lated to anti-matter, fills us with feelings of awe and helplessness. 
Compared with the simple monarchies or early democracies, the 
monstrous industrial - military - banking - management - university 
complex in the United States, whether actual or partly mythical, 
defies comprehension by ordinary people. Not only do you and Ihave 
little or no control, but even the most strategically-placed execu- 
tives, such as the president of a huge corporation or of the United 
States, actually has only a tiny margin of influence over the whole 
complex. Not only do we have little influence, but we become vic- 
tims of the mistakes of other deciders at home, and know our own 
welfare depends also upon decisions made, wisely or unwisely, by 
leaders in the Russian and Chinese military - industrial - political 
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complexes, to say nothing about our being victims of pill control in 
Rome. 

The world is too big to be responsible for. During the nineteen- 
twenties, many believed that each citizen had a responsibility for 
the status of things in general, for the welfare of his nation and 
the world. Then many were willing to risk their lives fighting a 
World War to make the world safe for democracy. Even if one 
failed to be responsible, he felt that he ought to be. But now that 
the world is so big that we cannot even understand it, let alone 
control it, why should the average individual feel responsible? Re- 
volting youth after World War II proclaimed a new right and a new 
freedom--freedom from responsibility, i.e., freedom from all re- 
sponsibility except that which one freely chooses to accept. Some 
New Left anarchists now carry this idea farther: to accept re- 
sponsibility is foolish. "Rights? Yes. Duties? No." To proclaim 
rights without duties is absurd. But is it any more absurd than 
saying that one has a duty to be responsible for a megalopolitan 
complex over which he has no control? Is this actually a part of 
our predicament? 

V. My fifth characteristic is a double one: security and luxury. 
Despite the ghettos and poverty pockets in the U.S., and despite 
the scarcity of money in your pockets and mine, we Americans are 
experiencing prosperity far beyond that which the world has ever 
known. Most middle class homes now surpass the palaces of earlier 
kings in comforts and conveniences. With more schools, colleges, 
cars, highways, planes, television, clothes, foods, medicines, and 
travel available to more people, we live in luxury when compared 
with people elsewhere. Although we lack 100% cradle-to-the-grave 
subsidization, not only the poorest can survive in modest comfort 
on the social security checks, but many educated middle-class youths 
drop out from both school and work because they "Don't have to." 
Some of those who try and fail to live without working believe that 
our Gross National Product is such that they ought to be able to, 
and damn The Establishment for not guaranteeing such as a birth- 
right. Persons born in prosperity do not understand what poverty 
is like, and so donot understand why it isnecessary tokeep working 
to improve our security. People who have had to struggle in work- 
ing their way out of poverty do not understand why those born in 
prosperity can believe that they do not have to work. This, too, is 
part of our predicament today. 

VI. Delayed maturity is a sixth characteristic of our situation. 
By "delayed maturity" I mean that it takes longer from birth until 
a person is fully self-supporting. This has a double consequence. 
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Where self-support is the norm, those not fully self-supporting 
are forced to feel themselves not fully self-sufficient. Psychologi- 
cally, the only way a child can become an adult is to free himself 
from financial dependence on his parents. But when the complexi- 
ties of megalopolitan living require not merely an eighth-grade or 
high school education, but now a bachelor's, master's and even doc- 
toral degree in order to achieve financial par with others in one's 
peer group, prolonged dependence for support perpetuates doubts 
about one's ability. Fifty years ago most fifteen-year-olds were 
partly self-supporting; now many of those studying through a doc- 
toral program reach thirty before they obtain their first full-time 
job. As long as Mom helps with a check, the receiver knows he is 
still her child. And he cannot regard himself as an independent 
citizen upon whom society can depend. He lacks a full stake in the 
community, as someone who can be depended upon rather than 
merely being dependent. 

The second consequence is that some become habituated to being 
supported, Spending time in colleges and universities becomes a 
way of life for several kinds of people: those whose parents can 
affort it, those smart enough to capture fellowships, soft jobs and 
stipends paid to society officers, and those willing to skimp along 
on social security payments. When delayed maturity perpetuates a 
spirit of dependency, some develop an expectation of being dependent 
on public support for all their life. The Revolt of Youth used to be 
a teen-age phenomenon; but now delayed maturity prolongs the re- 
volt into and through the twenties. Many New Left anarchists have 
become habitual rebels partly because conditions happen to have 
forced them, or at least enabled them, to extend their youth into 
their thirties. Failure of our society to adapt to the causes and 
consequences of delayed maturity is an important part of the pre- 
dicament of our time. 

VII. Chances occur so often these days that nothing seems stable 
except change, some say. Technological change is increasing its 
tempo. But cultural changes do not take place so fast. In fact, 
culture, which is to societies what habits are to persons, becomes 
established and is hard to change. Sociologists have discovered a 
normal cycle of institutional development. It has five main stages. 
Let me name them: (1) initial organization, (2) efficiency, (3) for- 
malism, (4) disorganization, and (5)disintegration. (1) When agroup 
discovers acommon need which can be served if all members partici- 
pate in acertain behavior pattern, by agreement the pattern is 
established. Let us consider, for example, sabbath observance 
which began, some say, when slaves became so fatigued and ill from 
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working all day every day that a king decided it would be more 
profitable if he gave them a day of rest. If that day of rest did in 
fact improve their health, morale and production, then that insti- 
tution reached the second stage, called "efficiency." King and 
slaves both found it advantageous and joined inkeeping the sabbath. 
But now, both kings and slaves are gone. But we still observe the 
sabbath. 

Of course, the free day became aday for religious sacrifices, and 
then for religious study, and later for church services. Whether 
Christian sabbath observance ever enjoyed a stage of efficiency, I 
do not know. But during recent decades in the United States decline 
of belief in an afterlife has made many feel that church attendance 
was aculturally established compulsion which no longer served a 
very useful purpose. Whenconformity is required even though bene- 
fits are gone, the institution is in a stage of formalism. We feel 
obligated to conform to that which does us no, or very little, good. 

Then follows the next stage, disorganization, when some do and 
some do not participate. When this happens, those who do regard 
those who do not as immoral; and those who do not, regard those 
who do as foolish. Mutual distrust grows. When disorganization 
continues, fewer new members join and participate. Gradually the 
institution disintegrates from lack of support. 

But, if the need which the institution arose to serve in the first 
place continues, then reorganization occurs. Some people take their 
day off on Tuesday or Wednesday. And some serve their religious 
needs outside the church. 

If all institutions suffer cultural lag sooner or later, this is 
part of our cultural predicament. During the present century, many 
of our institutions have been under attack and changes have occurred 
in some of them. Normally, only one or a few institutions undergo 
reorganization at any one time. But, during the present decade, the 
accumulation of cultural lag has become enormous and technological 
changes have become so rapid that we are beginning to feel that 
many, if not all, of our institutions are due for convulsive reorgani- 
zation. New Left anarchists have become impatient and want to 
bring down the entire establishment. They have lost hope that the 
people who have become habituated to established mores, especially 
when so many of them make their living supporting these mores, are 
capable of bringing about the reorganization needed. Are they right? 
The Pope still says "No" to the pill. Local laws still prohibit abor- 
tion. Your college still requires freshmen to study a foreign lan- 
guage which they may never use. Your biology teacher requires you 
to cut up a worm and draw its insides even though you expect to 
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spend your life as an accountant. You still cannot vote even though 
you may be better informed on a subject than your parents. 

Why is cultural change so difficult to bring about? Why does cul- 
tural lag linger so long? Why do we fail to amend or modify our 
mores when they have ceased to be efficient? The fact that we 
fail is apart of our predicament. And the longer we put off making 
needed adjustments, the more cataclysmic the eventual reform 
will become. 


VIII. Finally, our situation is characterized by a decline in con- 
sensus and the growth of a moral vacuum. The Medieval period is 
said tohave been one when more people were in agreement about the 
nature and purpose of life, and how to achieve that purpose, than 
at any time before or since. Roman Catholicism was attacked first 
by the Protestant reformers, such as Luther and Calvin, and many 
more until Christendom was split into hundreds of denominations, 
then by Renaissance thinkers, then by modern Rationalists, Empiri- 
cists, Materialists, Romanticists, Hegelians, Marxists, Posi- 
tivists, Evolutionists, Pragmatists, etc., ideologically, and then 
by political reformers who rejected thedivine right of kings, abso- 
lute monarchies, and even limited monarchies, in favor of democ- 
racy and religious toleration. But also growth of the sciences, 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, geology, biology, psychology. 
sociology, economics, history, and political science, as well as 
logic, epistemology, metaphysics, aesthetics and the other philo- 
sophical sciences, all had the effect of raising doubts and lessening 
assent to traditional authority. Growth of commerce and industry, 
travel and cities, discovery of China and India with other ways of 
achieving life's purposes, and soldiers back from wars, have all 
diversified our views about what is right and wrong in the way of 
moral behavior. Literary debunkers have supported anthropological 
studies promoting relativism. And now some rebellious youths want 
to eliminate all morality. 

Our decline of consensus has long been in its development. It 
stems not merely from inadequacies in the Medieval system. Our 
nation was founded with ideals of freedom of thought and speech, 
namely, that each man has a right to think his own thoughts and 
hold his own views without fear of discrimination. We have come 
to worship creativity and novelty, in fiction as well as in scientific 
fact. We have inherited great cultural diversity and have eulogized 
individualism. And we have prided ourselves on being progressive, 
and in expecting our children to be even more progressive than we 
are, Further growth in diversity has been expected as desirable. 
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But what is the logical, or natural, outcome of this growth? 
Should it not be complete diversity? We have been banking on our 
common faith in the democratic philosophy of agreeing to disagree. 
But now there are those who disagree with this philosophy. The 
agreement to disagree has worked partly because large chunks of 
our population have been supporting one or another of our cultural 
traditions. But all of these traditions are now under attack as 
suffering from cultural lag. If they cannot reform themselves, 
and if they have become obsolete, why should we not agree to dis- 
agree with all of them? That is what the anarchists want. Now, 
they say, mores and institutions are bad, not merely because they 
are old, but because they are institutions. Institutions are stand- 
ing agreements. But "let cultural and individual diversity become 
complete; let us have no moral agreements at all." "What do you 
have left then," people want toknow? Their answer is "love." Love 
is an appreciation which one person has for another when he is un- 
inhibited by any laws or mores, they say. But something else is 
left also, which they neglect to mention, namely, jealousy, envy, 
fear, and hatred. And one of the first things that happens when 
anarchists try to form a little love colony of their own is to come 
to some understanding about rules for behavior. 

I believe that the growth of anarchistic ideals is a logical out- 
come of our progressive promotion of greater cultural diversity. 
Whether or not we are all caught up in a whirlwind of moral diver- 
sity, surely we must recognize that the rapid growth in delinquency 
and crime is symptomatic of decline in moral consensus. I have 
called this amoral vacuum, not merely because disagreements about 
morality seem to be increasing but also because there is nothing in 
sight which promises to rejoin our loyalties in some common cause. 

Anarchy begets dictatorship, and so the most likely result now 
seems to be a backlash which will place amoral whip in the hands of 
some narrow minded dictator. A science of ethics has failed to 
develop. American philosophers, wallowing in ever-increasing novel 
differences, have not even organized a society for the study of 
ethical theory, when all other specialized philosophical areas have 
been organized, The Roman Catholic Church still claims supremacy 
and authority not only in the field of faith but also in the field of 
morals. Religious sects, fighting for a piece of school time for 
sectarian indoctrination, have forced not only aseparation of church 
and state but also neglect of the teaching of ethics in our public 
schools. This is a part of our predicament today. Sectarians try- 
ing to inject sectarian ethics into schools from the outside in fact 
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help to prevent developing the study and teaching of ethics from 
the inside. 

So much, then, for my eight characteristics of our situation. 
They are cultural diversity, interdependence, impersonality, too- 
bigness, security and luxury, delayed maturity, rapid change and 
cultural lag, and lack of consensus or moral vacuum. 

Now what are some of the consequences of living in our predica- 
ment? How are personalities, yours and mine, affected? There are 
several consequences, which I shall group together under six head- 
ings: (1) diminished significance of the individual, (2) loss of iden- 
tity, (3) alienation, (4) loss of direction, (5) feelings of insecurity, 
and (6) increasing irrationality. 

1. Many complain that growths of massiveness diminish the im- 
portance of the individual. It may be the massive expanses of the 
cosmos, the massive intricacies of subatomic particles, the mas- 
sive population explosion, massive knowledge explosion, mass media 
bombardment, massive educational systems, massive political sys- 
tems, or the massive complexities of megalopolitan living. Each of 
the characteristics previously mentioned is illustrative. 

Cultural diversity is so rich and complex that little room seems 
left for individual originality. When an individual is interdependent 
with so many multitudes of others in megalopolitan and global liv- 
ing, the amount which others depend on him seems miniscule com- 
pared with the amount of his dependence upon so many of them. 
Impersonality diminishes the importance of each person, and when 
each person is fractionated into specialized facets dehumanizing 
the whole person, the importance of the individual as a whole is 
diminished. Too-bigness to know diminishes the importance of the 
individual as a knower. Too-bigness to control diminishes the im- 
portance of the individual as a controller. Too-bigness to be re- 
sponsible for diminishes the importance of the individual as a re- 
sponsible being. Although this diminished sense of responsibility 
has been rationalized by a post-War II generation as a new right and 
a new freedom, yet there is asense in which one judges the size and 
importance of aperson by the size and importance of the responsi- 
bilities he bears. As living becomes more complicatedly inter- 
dependent, each of us becomes more responsible for performing his 
specialized part; but when these responsibilities become common- 
place, we donot shower people with hero's badges; so the diminished 
importance of the individual is more apparent than real. Yet the 
feeling of unimportance persists. One valdictorian recently com- 
plained that "the forces of modern life attempt to rob the indi- 
vidual of dignity and identity, reducing all of us to nameless faces 
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in a crowd and numbers to be fed into a computer." 

2. Many complain about loss of identity. People used to know 
who they were. Albert Jones of Hilosdale, Rhode Island, knew who 
he was because everybody in the community knew who he was, the 
son of a family which settled there generations ago. He had a soul, 
distinct from his body, which was going to Heaven provided he lived 
a good life by working hard, being kind to others, contributing to 
the church, and participating in the sacraments as often as needed. 

But his granddaughter, Alberta Jones of apartment 76, 16th floor 
of Huron Towers downtown Manhattan, has just moved in, after 
living in twenty-three different cities in thirteen states and two 
foreign countries. She has no place to call home, and nobody will 
know where she lives unless she writes or phones to tell them. After 
studying Christian Science, Unitarianism, Yoga and Zen, she cannot 
decide what religion is all about, and after studying chemistry, 
biology, anthropology and psychology, she is puzzled about how so 
many molecules, cells, neurones, and heart pulsations can produce 
consciousness, memory and imagination and why she should have any 
self-ideas at all. Hearing that philosophy is the love of wisdom, 
she enrolled in a philosophy course, and found that philosophy now 
consists in the clarification of the different meanings of such words 
as "of" and "but." Dropping this course, she tried another, and 
found that life has no meaning except what you choose to give it 
after you think about what it is like not to be after death. Since 
she was fired fromher last job for failing to reveal to one boss in- 
formation which was given toher inconfidence by another boss, and 
since income tax collectors forced her to pay taxes on a large busi- 
ness expenditure for which she had lost the receipt, she does not 
know what ethical principles to follow. Her new job requires that 
she go to night school for a six-months special training course; but 
the college is closed because Black Power students have sabotaged 
the computer needed for her training. Since her cool loving fiance 
deserted her as soon as hediscovered she was pregnant, her former 
ideals about a happy home were gone, With one younger brother 
killed in Viet Nam and the other in jail for draft card burning, she 
watches TV news scenes of the Egyptian-Israeli, Russo-Chinese, 
and Biafran border clashes with a sense of helplessness. Although 
an American citizen, she prefers the quiet life of Barcelona or the 
exotic life of Kyoto, sympathizes with the Czechoslovaks, but feels 
compelled to accept an exciting offer from Australia if it materi- 
alizes. With the mad variety of claims made by commercials, 
magazine advertisements, and health food stores, she now has no 
clear conception of what she is, why she is here, where she is go- 
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ing, and what, if anything, she can do about it. She is a member of 
many groups. But does she know who she is? 

3. Many complain about alienation. Alienation consists in feel- 
ing that something is not me, or not mine, in contrast to identifi- 
cation which consists in feeling that something is me, or is mine. 
Let me illustrate with three wars. World War I was fought against 
the German Kaizer, "to make the world safe for democracy." Many 
were willing to fight, to risk their lives, or to sacrifice their lives 
for democracy. World War II was also fought against Nazi and 
Facist Dictatorships and the Japanese Emperor, but when it ex- 
tended into Korea, the attitude was: "We've got a job to do, boys; 
let's get it over with." But when war developed in Viet Nam, many 
took the attitude, "This is not my war." Alienation about national 
war had set in. 

With the Gross National Product reaching hundreds of billions 
annually, we should now be able to afford prosperity for all. But 
instead, millions remain poor because we waste so much on war and 
spend so much on space travel. With a wealthy nation, most of us 
can identify; but with a wealthy nation that keeps some of its people 
poor, those with asense of justice cannot identify. If the political- 
industrial-military complex, and the public schools and universities 
which train people to support it, are so firmly established in fixed 
ways that they cannot bring justice to their own people, then, many 
say, "Down with this establishment. If that is the way it must 
continue, then it's not mine." 

There are many other kinds of alienation, but these seem most 
crucial and pressing. But when loss of identity combines with 
alienation, each re-enforces the other--at least in some people. 
This is a growing part of our predicament today. 

4. Many complain about loss of a sense of direction. A young 
person feeling diminished importance, lack of identity, alienation, 
suffering from delayed maturity and other varieties of cultural 
lag, immersed in a moral vacuum, and faced withcultural diversity, 
rightly wonders what to do. What is life for? What can I do to live 
a worthwhile life? What is a worthwhile cause to become loyal to? 

Those angered with the establishment do have a direction. But it 
is negative. People with many different kinds of c>™nlaints can 
join forces in trying to destroy what they donot like. But, sup- 
posing it is destroyed, what then? No constructive proposals have 
yet appeared. Loss of direction is a part of the predicament many 
people are in. 

5. Many complain about feelings of insecurity. Despite general 
prosperity, many well-to-do youth develop feelings of restlessness 
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and uncertainty. Such insecurity is anatural consequence of loss of 
direction, alienation, moral vacuum, and the rising tides of crime, 
environment pollution, ghetto riots, and threats of new wars. When 
they discover that colleges and universities are teaching courses 
which appear to be adjustments to past situations, and are ignoring 
present crises except tosupport military research, where will they 
turn for guidance of the sort which will promise security? Are 
colleges leading, or still following, the course of social and cultural 
change? Is lack of leadership by our college faculties and adminis- 
trations an important part of our predicament? 

6. Finally, many complain that irrational modes of behavior are 
replacing rational ones, But what is rationality these days? Those 
who maintain the status quo claim to argue rationally. Yet, when 
established institutions creak withencrusted layers of cultural lag, 
is it not unreasonable to maintain them? Are not those who claim 
to be most rational really fooling themselves? How can claiming to 
be the most humanitarian, the most democratic and the wealthiest 
nation in the world and yet maintaining pockets of poverty and racial 
discrimination be called rational? If that is rational, then let us be 
irrational, they say. 

Logic is no longer taught in public high schools, as it once was in 
Catholic high schools. And the logic taught in colleges tends to be 
symbolic logic which, except for use in "the new math" and computer 
programming, most people do not find very useful, even when they 
understand its nature as a kind of game resting on postulate sets 
which prove nothing about the actual world without further practi- 
cal assumptions. And, curiously enough, teachers of symbolic logic, 
when arguing about prejudicial issues, are often observed to reason 
as invalidly and as irrationally as those who have not studied logic. 

The prejudicial claims which professors make for their own spe- 
cialities leaves students with grave doubts that anyone can ever be 
completely rational. And when such students are lost, alienated, 
without moral guidance, and lacking in logical training, should we be 
surprised when they exhibit a greater willingness to succumb to 
irrational appeals? Is the prospect of increasing irrationality a 
part of the predicament prevailing in our time? 

Just in case I have painted too dark a picture and have thereby 
contributed here to intensifying the evils mentioned, let me say a 
few words about the other side of the story. For those who like 
challenges, surely ours is a time of great challenge. The task of 
reforming and reorganizing our decrepit institutions is a huge one. 
But many are ready and willing to try. 
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Much serious discussion is heard these days about restructuring 
the university. On April 15, my own University is dismissing all 
classes so that students, faculty, administration, trustees, alumni 
can all make suggestions as to what reforms are needed, Iam chair- 
man of one committee calling for recommendations regarding the 
following questions: "1. Does the university have a responsibility 
for formulating social goals? 2. Does the university have a re- 
sponsibility to act as an instrument of social change? 3. Does the 
university have a responsibility for supporting public service activi- 
ties?" I, at least, look forward to serious attempts at rethinking 
the contemporary purposes of our university, which interdepend 
with the purposes of our society. It is time, I believe, for us to do 
a wholesale job of rethinking what life is about in megalopolis, and 
for us to do it together, i.e., people in different universities, 
different departments, different specializations, and in different 
countries, We need a new philosophy, and a new morality, and a new 
kind of government, including world-wide government, and a new 
kind of university, partly because we already have a new kind of 
student. It's a great challenge. And this challenge is perhaps the 
best part of our predicament. 
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AN EXISTENTIAL STANCE FOR EDUCATORS 


Anthony Essex DeSoto 
National University of Trujillo, Peru 


Inconversation with a highly placed administrator in his district, 
a friend of mind who teaches in secondary school remarked that he 
had recently become interested in Existentialism. The response 
was instantaneous, frigid, and unexpected. "You are on tenure, " 
said this school administrator, "and Idon't want tohear about your 
vices. Ihave nothing to say about the way in which you waste your 
time, but I think you should know that I consider an interest in 
Existentialism about on a par with an interest in pornography." 
Another administrator was heard to comment about the "resigna- 
tion" of a probationary teacher: "We had to let him go: he turned 
out tobe an 'existentialist.'" Still another, on seeing for the first 
time George F. Kneller's book, EXISTENTIALISM AND EDUCATION, 
which has been available for more than adecade now, laughed, "I call 
that a contradiction in terms!" 

Are these men exceptions? Do most administrators recognize 
what existential thought is and what educational benefits can spring 
from it? Do most teachers? The answer comes "not with a bang, 
but a whimper." Practising educators seem to be putting more and 
greater faith in gimmicks like pseudo- flexible scheduling, team 
teaching, expanded vocational training, teaching machines, closed 
circuit T.V., and group identity studies, but they are ignoring the 
basic and fundamental purpose of education, which must be to help 
the free and responsible self of each pupil to develop to its fullest 
capacity. As Ashley Montagu remarks, "Scarcely anywhere in the 
world at present time does there exist anything resembling educa- 
tiehs 2.2 

We have training in conformity, by technology, and for societal 
utility, but we have very little true dialogue, which Martin Buber 
called I-Thou and Ortega y Gasset referred to as nostrity.2 Prag- 
matism as an approach to education has been tried and found want- 
ing. What is needed is a philosophical point of view which stresses 
the inner man, the solitary self which must constantly choose and 
bear responsibility. 3 





Anthony Essex DeSoto is Professor of Philosophy at the National 
University ot Trujillo, Peru. He has recently served as Director of 
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While the great existentialists themselves, with the exception 
of Martin Buber, have had little to say directly about education 
and educational problems, there is no lack of interpretive analyses 
among philosophers of education and other students of existential- 
ism. George F. Kneller, Van Cleve Morris, Philip Phenix, Paul 
Roubiczek, Leroy Troutner, Maxine Greene and others have ex- 
pressed themselves clearly on the present need for an existential 
approach in education. 

Socially, we are seen to be in a period of great general estrange- 
ment, and the key to the cure of our widespread malaise may well 
be existentialism, with its stress on the supreme values of the 
individual, his personal affirmation or denial, his anguish, his re- 
sponsibility, and his developing being. For the tragic image of un- 
certain, anguished and solitary man, the existentialist counsels not 
despair and flight, but "affirmation of life and reconciliation with 
oneself.'"4 It would be easy to succumb to despair: if only hope- 
lessness is our lot, why need we take any trouble? Yet the existen- 
tialist answer is a positive one, demanding great courage at the 
deepest levels. 5 

Let us examine some of the recent social disturbances (demon- 
strations, riots, campus disorders, etc.), in the light of one of 
Nietzsche's less understood insights. He saw morality as existing 
on two levels, which he called master and slave. The value system 
of the "master" is self-affirming, believing in truth, compassion, 
etc., among the "masters." It contrasts good, that which is noble, 
with bad, that which is ignoble and lowly. The value system of the 
"slave" on the other hand is negatively idealistic, equating evil with 
the unpleasant realities of existence and conjuring a concept of 
good out of its impossible and imaginary opposite. 6 

One oft-levelled criticism of our educational system is that it 
exalts mediocrity. If this is true, it should not be surprising that 
a generation which has survived twelve years of stultifying time- 
serving in what Goodman calls "compulsory mis-education" should 
demonstrate fully the reactions of a slave morality. Hence come 
the non-negotiable demands, the oftencontradictory requirements, 
the confusing lack of unanimity among dissidents and the real im- 
possibility of ever solving these ills on agroup basis at the level of 
the university. 

If our society is the materialistic, unsatisfying rat-race which 
present-day sociologists conceive it to be, it should come as no 
surprise that the present generation is not only unwilling to con- 
form to the values of the past but unable to construct a new and 
valid system. Man is degraded by the vicious circle of technical 
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progress, increased production, increased material wealth, more 
and greater technology.7 The educational system does only a dis- 
service when it paves the way for the individual tohop on the merry 
go round (as the poet Rilke saw it) and become part of this vicious 
circle, The task of education should be rather to "awaken awareness 
in the learner--existential awareness of himself as a single sub- 
jectivity present in the world, "8 

The problem of being is one central to existentialism, and one 
which is met and affirmed or denied repeatedly by every individual. 
Being has usurped the place that the soul used tohave when religious 
belief was strong enough to make that affirmation. As George 
Kneller points out, "Every man must therefore seek his own path- 
way to God. Through Jesus Christ, God Himself has become exis- 
tential."9 A world of religious certainty may have been an easier 
world in which to live, but our present age need beno less affirma- 
tive, even though the affirmation is clearly more difficult to make. 
There is no essence of being as there is no essence of sound: the 
tree falls in the forest, and sound waves are released to travel 
across the miles, but if there is no ear to receive those waves, 
there cannot be said to have been asound. The craters on the moon, 
however they were formed, must have come into being accompanied 
by potentially tremendous and awesome noise, but as the void carries 
no sound waves, the potential sound was smothered a-borning and 
cannot be properly said ever to have been. So a man, though having, 
as all men, the potential for authentic Being may never be able to 
begin the significant and all important struggle towards the aware- 
ness of presumably ever achieving it. The atmosphere in which he 
dwells may be inhospitable, as the moon is said to be for sound 
waves, and his potential Being may lie crushed under successive 
layers of the technological gimmicks, gadgets, and goods of our 
society. 

On the other hand, the student of existentialism finds that "the 
existential perspective, primarily through the work of Martin 
Heidegger . . . has much to contribute to education . . . at the 
same time, education also needs to know who man is and where he 
fits into the scheme of things both metaphysically and epistemolog- 
ically . . . itis ... each single individual who is ultimately re- 
sponsible for this man-made world in which we live."10 Van Cleve 
Morris says, "An education which grips a child by his moral coat 
collar and lifts him up to see over the crowd to the task of taking 
personal responsibility for being human--that education can be 
called Existentialist. "11 
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Kneller goes even further, stating "In order to know, we must 
be."12 If education is to be vitally related to knowing, and not 
merely to having, then it must first establish a means to develop 
being. Later the same author says, "For the modern educator, 
existentialism is a warning to fend off the demands and pressures 
of organized society and strike out anew in search of an education 
of and for the individual. "13 

Thus it may be seen that notwithstanding an attitude of nega- 
tivism on the part of many who have only a vague acquaintance with 
its concepts, those scholars who have made a study of both the 
phenomenon of public education and the philosophy of existentialism 
see them not only as not incompatible, but actually as inevitably 
complementary. 

How may this now necessary interdependence be brought about? 
One of the most useful tools in implementing an existential ap- 
proach to education will be found to be the uncanny recurrence of 
existential themes in all branches of the humanities. We tend to 
think of existentialism as a fairly recent phenomenon, nurtured by 
the strains and stresses of the present era, but scholars rather 
unanimously declare that its roots lie in the work of Kirkegaard in 
the eighteenth century. For purposes of education, it is even more 
to the point to observe that not only was Kirkegaard not alone in 
his development of existential ideas, but he was not even their 
originator. 

Some scholars have seen the first flickerings of existentialism 
in the teachings of Socrates, which is all the more remarkable when 
one considers that we know Socrates principally through the writings 
of his essentialist pupil. His best known exhortation KNOW THY- 
SELF is fundamental, though with some semantic difference, to 
the basis of existentialism. Believing that the approach to truth 
had its origin in the well-springs of individual experience, Socrates 
"was literally the embodiment of an existentialist ethic, "14 and 
kas become, in the view of some, "The first existentialist in edu- 
_ cation, "15 

Other philosophers who have been found to harbour the seeds of 
existentialism are St. Augustine, Pascal, and Nietzsche; but it is 
not only in the field of philosophy but in the whole field of the hu- 
manities that we begin to note a thematic undercurrent which fre- 
quently and unexpectedly rises to the surface in this work or that. 
It is unlikely that William Cullen Bryant shared many existential 
attitudes, but THANATOPSIS is a beautiful embodiment of the idea 
of the immanence of death and the concept of living-with-death-in- 
view. Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky, Rilke, Goethe, Alexander Pope, 
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Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Garcia Lorca--the list plucked almost at 
random shows how many writers, poets especially, felt and ex- 
pressed the concepts fundamental to existentialism. Surely it is 
here, in material already available, that teachers can find the first 
stepping stone on which to take an existential stance. 

Half way between William Shakespeare's era and our own, Samuel 
Johnson said of him, "Time toiled after him in vain." From Dr. 
Johnson's day until the present, critics have tried to illuminate the 
secret of the great playwright's universal appeal. His work has 
given rise to analyses, interpretations, worship and debunking, but 
despite the endless spate of words, many of the plays are still 
producible, the language moving, the characterizations valid, the 
situations recognizably true and the choices meaningful. There is 
nothing new about the human condition, but few have been predis- 
posed to see it unflinchingly, courageous enough to recognize it, and 
genius enough to express it. 

HAMLET is the first play that comes to mind, with its emphasis 
on the estrangement of its herofrom a society becoming daily more 
corrupt. ("The world is out of joint. . . .") Hamlet himself, grieved 
by the loss of his father and shocked by his mother's precipitous 
re-marriage, cannot lose his sense of horror and disgust at the 
hedonistic pleasures of the court. In his "melancholy black" he is 
the embodiment of alienation; there is literally noone with whom he 
can open lines of communication except for his loyal friend Horatio, 
and even he is too unimaginative to comprehend the hell in which 
the prince finds himself. 

Though Hamlet has been condemned by some critics for indecision, 
vacillation, and procrastination, we see in the light of existential 
insights that nothing could be farther from the truth. The choices 
available to him are admittedly very unsatisfactory. It is precisely 
because of this that he more than once contemplates suicide. "To 
be or not to be" is the primary existential question. That Hamlet 
chooses to submit to the "slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" 
when he could solve his entire problem with a "bare bodkin" is the 
core of existential tragedy. It would be easier to choose not to 
live, and there are many in our present period who choose non-living 
simply by electing to vegetate, to escape the "slings and arrows" 
by means of drugs, alcohol, hedonism, or meditation. It is Ham- 
let's full realization and acceptance of what his life has to be and 
where it will lead that makes us admire him. He may have been an 
ordinary, unaware young man before coming home for his father's 
funeral, but once he recognizes the possibility of his uncle's com- 
plicity in murder, there is no turning back. He accepts a commit- 
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ment in which success and his own death are inextricably joined. He 
accepts acommitment in which success and his own death are inex- 
tricably joined. Just as, according to Heidegger, true authenticity 
of Being is said to be achieved and lost in the same moment of 
death, so the paradox of life is made frighteningly clear in the play. 

Hamlet feigns madness for two reasons: first because it frees 
him from the fetters of normal routine, thus allowing him to watch, 
question, and verify wherever and however he wishes, and second 
because he needs to mirror his inner estrangement in overt be- 
haviour. It is only thus that he can shoulder the whole responsi- 
bility. 

For this choice which is thrust uponhim he must sacrifice every- 
thing, including his love for Ophelia, and/or whatever action he 
takes, he is damned. His dilemma lies in that no significance can 
adhere to whatever choice he makes, except in that he affirms the 
twin necessities of choice and responsibility. Because of this the 
tragedy of Hamlet is still a meaningful criticism of life. The 
prince knows that his actions can lead only to his death, and in the 
grave-digger's scene we see that his is no romanticized notion, but 
an unvarnished, personalized realization. 

Seen in these terms, we can neither ignore Shakespeare's vision 
nor gloss over his insight. The bare skeleton of the story is pure 
blood and thunder, complete with ghosts, vengeance, and a stage 
full of dead bodies at the end, but it is not for this that HAMLET 
has survived the centuries, and the modern student, though fed on 
a great deal of literary pap, is quick to recognize the bit of Ham- 
let that lies within himself. If it is his first step into existen- 
tialism, it is not badly taken. 

Although studied less frequently in schools, KING LEAR is even 
more deeply existential’ in view point than is HAMLET. Its princi- 
pal theme is the conflict between love and truth, and the alienation 
suffered in different degrees and on different levels by almost 
every character in the play. The tragedy here is the reflection of 
the desperate need which human beings have for each other, coupled 
with their paradoxical inability to satisfy that need. Although man 
cannot live without love, it is almost impossible for him to give it. 
Solitariness is the lot of everyone in the play, from Lear's self- 
estrangement embodied first in his selfish lack of understanding 
and later in his madness, to the simple physical aloneness of nearly 
all the characters. Lear has no wife, Kent is without family ties, 
Edmund is illegitimate and is unmarried, Gloucester is shown as 
insensitive, alone and finally blind, Edgar assumes a position out- 
side society as a mad beggar, Goneril and Regan are isolated from 
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their father by hatred engendered by his lifetime of self-aggran- 
dizement and from each other by rival sexual passions. The Fool 
who is isolated, not only by his profession but also by his intellec- 
tual superiority, is the only one to see things clearly and speak 
true, acharacteristic he holds in common with other Shakespearian 
Fools in other plays. 

This awareness of an absurd, dislocated world in which all people 
are estranged and must face the nothingness of their existence is 
clearly existential in view point and development. In the storm, 
Lear, finally stripped of every vestige of outside support, is forced 
to seehimself as a "poor, bare forked animal." Suffering the cruel 
indifference of the elements, redeemed through the miracle of 
Cordelia's love he learns compassion, concern, and sympathy. His 
is the difficult path from estrangement to engagement and from 
inauthenticity to budding authenticity. 

Delving into almost every play, one could probably find similar 
concepts, Certainly the so-called better "comedies" are no excep- 
tion. In TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, for example, obligations de- 
manding a measure of greatness are laid on ordinary men. In their 
denial of responsibility in favour of self-indulgence we see the 
foreshadowing of a Sartrian disillusionment without the nausea. 
While Shakespeare obviously felt contempt for most men and ad- 
mired those few whose inner nobility made their choices important, 
he repeatedly expressed tolerance for all humankind. He wrote of 
the eternal disparity between man's aspirations and his limitations, 
and he saw life as an active membership in the society of man. 

Perhaps the most existential view of life ever to be expressed in 
poetry is contained in Macbeth's "tomorrow and tomorrow..." 
soliloquy. How can we not be moved by his description of life: 


it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 

Signifying nothing. (Macbeth Act V, v) 


Almost equally existential are other well-known lines found through- 
out the plays: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings 
(Julius Caesar I, ii) 
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If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do 
(Merchant of Venice I, ii) 


. the great globe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not arack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
(The Tempest, IV, i) 


It 1s unnecessary to continue in this vein. The point is that it is 
no problem to find evidence of the existential approach in the works 
of William Shakespeare. 

Nor need we stop with the bard. The whole field of literature, 
indeed of all the arts, is replete with existential expressions. What 
a wealth of ideas found utterance in Alexander Pope's rhymed ESSAY 
ON MAN, written in 1734! These lines (when mentioned at all in 
English classes! ) are usually described as cynical. How much more 
they mean when regarded from the existentialist's point of view, 
and how much more likely it is that this viewpoint was Pope's own!16 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is Man; 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the skeptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest, 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused, or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
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An existential approach would truly solve more than one educa- 
tional problem, as it would utilize past culture, which we some- 
times seem in danger of losing, to illuminate the very real moral 
problem of today. The student cannot lose, if he once becomes 
involved in this kind of literature, but many Pragmatists feel that 
modern students will not hold still for what they see as a dose of 
culture. In a reputable journal a few years ago there appeared a 
serious article whose burden was that the study of HAMLET ought 
to be replaced by CATCHER IN THE RYE. The writer felt that 
Elizabethan language was simply too much to ask twentieth century 
students to cope with, and that Shakespeare-worship is like the 
Emperor's New Clothes, hypocrisy worn blatantly. The same atti- 
tude can be found in a recent issue of the CTA Journal,!7 where, in 
an article called "Can You Dig It," it is suggested that teachers 
bridge the race and generation gap by learning a "Soul" vocabulary, 
which the author proceeds to present. 

Both of these suggestions, which are merely two versions of the 
same viewpoint, are ridiculous if considered as serious suggestions 
for education. While it is true that a teacher needs to be familiar 
with what moves his students, if dialogue is to take place, it is 
patently foolish for him toset his sights no higher than the already 
(and sometimes degrading) familiar. There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with CATCHER IN THE RYE, and for some students it might 
well represent astart, but it hardly lends itself to the increasingly 
deeper insights that we associate with HAMLET. As for the "Soul" 
language gambit, it should be sufficient to point out that just as 
children do not really want their parents to be "pals," so adoles- 
cents donot really wish tocarry onslang conversations with adults. 

When it is real, excellence is appreciated by youth. In the case 
of Shakespeare, there are difficulties to be hurdled, but if the 
teacher is really educated, the students will end by absorbing some 
of his viewpoints, attitudes, and enthusiasms. 

Actually, it should be pointed out that language plays an inter- 
esting and far from passive role in our understandings of existen- 
tialism because language imposes a pattern on a reality which is 
"inherently formless."18 If "language is the house of Being" as 
Heidegger said, then we find philosophical as well as cultural reasons 
for teaching a precise, well-ordered language that will hold back 
the essential meaninglessness of existence and shape it into an ac- 
ceptable reality. As our apparently formless space is seen through 
mathematical formulae and equations tobe highly organized, so our 
apparently senseless sequential moments in time can be brought 
into focus through highly developed linguistic patterns. 
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If this is what Heidegger meant by the "house of Being" it is 
doubly important that the educator refuse to be swept into the 
popular current. Education must include mastery of those skills 
and those disciplines which will predispose the student to creative 
activity and authentic being. "Education, therefore, must provide 
opportunities for him [the pupil] to make the decisions which give 
him continuity as an existing individual. The skills, the subject 
matter which is taught must be presented as possibilities which 
each individual can appropriate for himself as he chooses himself, 
as he creates himself as a reflecting being."19 Man need not be 
degraded and destroyed by our culture; it is up to education to take 
the existential stance that will hopefully lead man away from what 
is degrading and destructive. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TEACHING OF BLACK HISTORY 


Elmer N. Lear 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The main portion of this paper offers a rationale for the intro- 
duction of Negro historical studies in public institutions of learn- 
ing. The concluding section seemingly backtracks and warns of 
certain pitfalls bedeviling the entire enterprise. The present 
effort is not intended as a sterile exercise in "sic et non."" Rather 
what I shall endeavor topresent are coexisting tensions susceptible 
of dialectical resolution. If there is an immanent thesis, it is that 
Afro-American culture is a "living entity" with a history "demand- 
ing" recognition and entitled (to say the least) to academic investi- 
gation. The antithesis is the dominant middle-class "Establish- 
ment" culture, with its official history, that heretofore has 
ignored this racial upthrust. 





Elmer N. Lear teaches at the Capitol Campus, in Middletown, of 
The Pennsylvania State University. He is primarily concerned with 
sociological and cultural studies, and has graciously restrained him- 
self as the editor decimated his provocative and informative foot- 
notes, 
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To set forth my own position without equivocation, I herewith 
urge atrue American synthesis, combining distinguishable elements 
in a genuinely pluralistic integrity. Yet, I would scarcely presume 
to argue in behalf of some mystic doctrinaire inevitabilism. Only 
too well do I realize the likelihood of either of two other possible 
developments emerging: acomplete cultural bifurcation along racial 
lines--or, a swallowing up of the distinctively Black sub-culture as 
an incident of an impending economic amelioration. 


I 


The widely and often emotionally reported Black student demon- 
strations that have rocked college and high school campuses through- 
out the United States have erupted from a variety of causes. If 
they have anything in common in their denunciations and their pro- 
grams it is this--their insistence that the academic curricula must 
provide for full-fledged courses in Negro-Americanhistory. Behind 
these strident manifestoes and accompanying disturbances lies the 
search for Negro identity. 

The seeking after identity, once embarked upon, propels a people 
with the same relentlessness as it does the questing individual. 
Indeed, from the perspectives of psychology, this pursuit may enjoy 
a primacy. Leta person penetrate the "genius" of his group, let 
him grasp its raison d'etre, and his own integrity is confirmed. 
Let a person ascribe honor to his kind and in that measure will his 
own self-esteem be enhanced. Likewise, from a logical standpoint, 
group identity appropriates a primal status for itself. 

An ethnic or racial history can be of inestimable utility. Insofar 
as such a history propagates a collective memory--of triumphs 
celebrated and tribulations shared, of a folklore developed and 
works of art fashioned, of heroes revered and scoundrels excori- 
ated, the subject of discourse assumes a corporate shape with its 
own unquestioned justification and a destiny projected into the 
future. Ina profound sense, a group's history consists of what it 
chooses to remember. Identity thus enables a people to entertain 
relationships with the rest of mankind from a position of psycho- 
logical strength--not ignominiously pleading for rocoenition but 
rather conferring mutual advantage. By implication, it is declared 
that overtures rebuffed, while regrettable, bring about mutual 
loss, a diminution of humanity to that degree. 

Specifically, the American citizen, no matter what his race, 
formally participates in the historical experience of his fellow 
nationals. Nonetheless, despite legal standing, a person socially 
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classified as attached to a racial minority--a minority whose mem- 
bers have been exploited and victimized -- will suffer inner doubts 
about the unimpeachability of his claims to share in the collective 
mythology. The route he must travel to authenticate his creden- 
tials may to some extent be separatist. He must establish the 
nobility of his lineage though he be clad in rags. He must demon- 
strate that his group has flourished in a meaningful corporate 
existence of its own, albeit scorned by the aloof and untouched 
majority. To the extent that he is able, he must show that his 
offerings, unrewarded and not recognized, helped to determine the 
greatness and even the basic character of the dominant entity. 

The ethnic history, which serves to nurture and bolster the 
minority group ego, also undertakes a larger mission. Insofar as 
the dominant majority professes concern for every citizen of the 
State, and further seeks a healing of the racial breach that has 
tended to polarize the population, it must accord full participation 
to all inhabitants in all phases of national life. Such reconciliation 
can scarcely be accomplished so long as a privileged White section 
persists in an indecent ignorance of its neighbors. Aggregations of 
indifferent people must be transformed into cooperating citizens 
in the interest of emergently meaningful solidary fellowship. To- 
ward this objective, a general familiarization by the majority with 
the background of its constituent minorities would be of significant 
value. Hence, a further justification for ethnic history. 

Finally, the special function of a minority group's history as a 
corrective of prevailing ethnocentric distortions of general history 
deserves strong emphasis. John Hope Franklin has presented this 
revisionist function with particular trenchancy: 


The history of the United States is not one great success 
story and it is not the recounting of the deeds of perfect 
or near-perfect men. Many of its military triumphs were 
purchased at a fantastically high price--at the price of 
segregated armies, discrimination in the treatment of its 
black soldiers, and the insults by the white civilians of the 
black men who were giving their lives to protect the whites. 
Many of its industrial triumphs were purchased at a re- 
markably high price--at the price of low and discriminatory 
pay to Negro workers, the inhuman discriminaticas by labor 
unions, and the exploitation of defenseless Negro labor that 
was used only in disputes between management and white 
unions, Many of its advances in civilization have been pur- 
chased at the price of creating a society that is racially 
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exclusive, where housing, education, and even the means of 
survival have qualifications of race rather than reason or 
human capabilities. These triumphs, bought at so dear a 
price, are not the work of perfect or near-perfect men. 
They are the work of a people curiously insensitive to jus- 
tice and equality. 1 


II 


In "progressive" circles, a fairly general consensus prevails to- 
day regarding the propriety and desirability of mandating local 
boards of education and city and state colleges to offer courses in 
Negro-American history. Remaining to be hammered out is what is 
meant by "Negro American history" and how it is to be presented. 

This development is to be grasped against the background of wide- 
spread displeasure, in both the black population and also liberal 
white gatherings, regarding the virtual ignoral of African origins 
and Negro involvement in American history (and, by extension, Ca- 
ribbean and South American history). What one meets in the aver- 
age history book, whether at secondary or collegiate levels, is some 
reference to slavery; indentureship during the colonial period; de- 
bates over the limitation of slavery in connection with the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution; the African slave trade during the nine- 
teenth century; the expansion of slavery in the emerging West; the 
slavery issue and abolitionism as prelude to the Civil War; Emanci- 
pation; the role of the Negro during Reconstruction; and the post 
World War II civil rights movement. The net impact of these topics 
is the Negro as "problem"--as disturber of domestic social tran- 
quility and private conscience and as source of embarrassment for 
a professedly democratic power in the pursuit of its international 
relations. 

Egregiously lacking in all of this is the Negro I-for itself (to use 
a Sartrean expression), a spontaneous living in a unique modality, 
illustrative of possibilities both for American venturings and gen- 
eric human existence. This is what is sought by the creative Negro 
vanguard of today, along with repudiation of the objectified Negro 
"me" as problem, as something to be brusquely or cl.critably dealt 
with, dissected, rehabilitated or disposed of. To perpetuate this 
combination of neglect and dehumanization of the American Negro 
is to instill in the next generation of Negro a conviction of worth- 
lessness and in the White youth a social attitude towards Black 
compatriots of mingled hostility and patronization. Clearly, the 
teaching of American history must be overhauled. 
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Given good will and adetermination to bring about change, it does 
not follow that instructional guidelines are automatically generated. 
What do we mean by "history" in general, and Negro American his- 
tory in particular? To begin with, I shall assume for the time being 
that what we have in mind is an academically authentic discipline 
and not parochial indoctrination. The customary methodological 
cautions of the historian are to be observed. Evidence substanti- 
ating or disconfirming an historical assertion or a higher level 
generalization must be carefully investigated. Credibility of 
sources, conflicting documentary claims, critical textual lacunae 
require close attention. The narrative thread running through an 
account needs highlighting, and camouflaged theories of historical 
causation demand exposure, Whereas learned writing need not be so 
aseptic as tobe devoid of historical judgment, such judgment ought 
not to be so sermonically insistent as to distract from the main 
task of scholarly narration. 

To say this does not imply that older and largely discarded notions 
of historical "objectivity" need restrict the textbook writer, the 
course syllabus designer or the classroom teacher. In the words of 
Sidney Hook, "The possession of bias or passion on the part of the 
historian does not preclude the possibility of his achieving objec- 
tivity in testing his hypothesis. ." I£ a major purpose of the 
historian is so to portray events as to render them intelligible, 2 
then it follows that he must write with some framework in mind. 3 
That framework or design is supplied by his interest, That pattern 
so orders the raw data of history, "facts," that criteria of rele- 
vance are discernible to the tutored eye. In sum, what should emerge 
is a meaningful and sympathetic portrait of the total life of the 
Negro in American history. 

If every generation evokes its own history, one can readily agree 
that the time is ripe for an adequate history of the Afro-American. 
As in the composition of regional histories, the depiction of the 
evolution and present styles of expression of a cultural sub-group 
presents many dangers. The writer is placed on the defensive at 
the outset; he is at pains to prove that standard treatments have 
been too abbreviated or distorted in the past, resulting in the ex- 
clusion or misrepresentation of significant factors. Inthe case of 
Afro-American history, this is too obvious to require documenta- 
tion. Surely a major obligation of the historian is to enlarge upon 
and supply detail to the end of exhibiting the Negro as human being 
in all his variations. His folk life, familial and communal, his in- 
stitutional forms and characteristic types of expression, his defi- 
nitions of his situation, his modes of interaction with the dominant 
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whites, his distinctive contributions to the general culture as well 
as his reworking for his own use themes taken over from the wider 
milieu--these all deserve full exploration. This endeavor, while not 
easy, at least enjoys the sanction of American pluralistic norms. 

The educated Negro and the liberal historically- minded White 
have specific dissatisfactions with the traditional treatment of 
the Negro in the textbook repertory. These dissatisfactions may 
be grouped in terms of eras and themes. In adopting a chronological 
approach, one may select the Reconstruction era as a case in point. 
What is found objectionable is the unqualified representation of 
this period as one of chaos and libertinism, brought on in good part 
as an aftermath of Black emancipation. The palpable one-sidedness 
of such accounts constitutes not only an affront tohonest histori- 
cal interpretation but is especially humiliating to today's Negro. 
Another favorite era, the ante-bellum South, tends to portray an 
idyllic existence on patriarchal plantations, where contented Negroes 
were comfortably sheltered from the buffetings of real life and 
were wont to spurn efforts on the part of "Northern agitators" to 
embitter them. Again, such characterization undermines a develop- 
ing capacity amongst Negro youth to acquire those traits and skills 
of personality making for autonomy and self-direction. 

Thematically, the topics in social history center about oft-cited 
characterological deficiency and social degeneracy-- the alleged 
Negro propensities towards shiftlessness, sloth, crimes of passion, 
marital infidelity, addiction to alcohol and drugs, coupled with low 
grade intelligence, undermining self-respect and paving the way for 
chronic reliance upon public agencies for support. Aside from exag- 
geration, these accounts are distorted by virtue of their failure to 
do justice to the adversities of the environmental press. They are 
also unacceptable insofar as the sociological generalizations they 
posit run afoul of the stricture regarding comparable populations: 
viz., comparison of blacks and whites with respect to a given set 
of social attributes in terms of socio-economic criteria, similari- 
ties of life chances, etc. Finally, with few exceptions, the crea- 
tive efforts of individual Negroes tosurmount barriers and achieve 
in a wide span of activities have been largely overlooked. These, 
then, are some of the sectors with which a revised American his- 
tory must come to terms. : 

Turning to the arts, we find that the influence of Negro moods 
and rhythms, both folk and individual, upon general American music 
and choreography are fairly well known, but not as widely as the 
importance of the contribution deserves. The tonalities and styles 
of secular American music as well as, more recently, liturgical 
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music have been transfigured by elements African in derivation. 
As the barriers of discrimination in the performing arts are lifted, 
the general American public will discover that new histrionic and 
vocal renditions of serious works on the dramatic and concert stages 
will widen the available interpretations of standard works in the 
classical repertories as well as provide impetus for radically ex- 
perimental productions. These developments are deserving of the 
illumination that the social historian's unique equipment can bring 
to bear upon the contemporary situation. 

One basis of complaint is the inadequate attention paid in Ameri- 
can historical study to the full scope of Negro involvement in 
American economic development. Non-Negroes are accustomed to 
picture the Black man as manual laborer, doing unskilled and semi- 
skilled work exclusively. Even from this standpoint, there is in- 
sufficient appreciation of the magnitude of the contribution of raw 
physical Black exertion to the enrichment of this nation. The in- 
ability of the Negro to share in the fruits of his labor because of 
exploitative economic arrangements hasbeen far toolong taken for 
granted. If the American student fully comprehends the enormity 
of the injustice, viewed historically, he is more likely to under- 
stand the intensity of unwillingness--in this age of rising expecta- 
tions--to permit this condition to persist. He is also apt to en- 
courage the entry of Negro entrepreneurship into the realms of 
business. Further, he will view with keen interest some of the 
resiliencies displayed by American capitalism in accommodating 
the Negro thrust. 


III 


We have indicated thus far our conviction that the rationale for 
fostering Negro American studies is cogent and persuasive. We 
must now introduce certain caveats. First, in the area of theory, 
we call attention to anhistoriographical error: Some black enthusi- 
asts, proselytizing in behalf of public instruction in Negro history, 
apparently are actuated in their efforts by an unacknowledged 
assumption. They appear to be asserting a compound proposition, 
to this effect: "All who study the history of their group acquire a 
positive identification with that group. All Negroes who study 
black racial history will identify positively with their race. Hence, 
given the case of a Negro individual studying the history of his race, 
it may be predicted that he will identify with his race." Sucha 
dispositional generalization, while possibly marshaling empirical 
evidence for support, can scarcely constitute logical ground for 
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unqualified prediction of human conduct. Only if one should convert 
this assertion into an analytic statement will it withstand logical 
scrutiny--but at the price of triteness: "Identification with a race 
may be predicated of all who REALLY study its history." On this 
formulation, the temporal factor of FIRST study THEN identifica- 
tion is eliminated -- thereby allowing the framing of an analytic 
proposition. But from this statement, we simply learn that study- 
ing racial history is a predicate of those who identify with their 
race. 

Such ascription will not satisfy the activists. Their doctrine 
assigns causal agency to instruction in racial history such that 
given the exposure of a Negro to Black history, then he will be fully 
assimilated, psychically, ethically and in all other respects, to 
oneness with his people. But what of a given Negro, Richard Roe, 
who, having received instruction in the history of his race, has not 
in point of fact identified with his race. This negative instance is 
dismissed on the ground that Richard Roe has not REALLY studied 
the history of his race. (On another interpretation, what Richard 
Roe has studied is not really "Negro history.") In this fashion, 
negative instances are excluded from possessing evidentiary value 
for falsifying a purportedly (but not actually) empirical generaliza- 
tion. Thus, we have before us a vicious circularity, where "identi- 
fication" is defined by such manifestations as the study of Negro 
history while at the same time a REAL studying of racial history 
supposedly conditions Negro identification. All this is not by way 
of denial that instruction in Negro history MAY conduce to racial 
identification. It is merely to protest the illicit conversion of 
contingent into necessary relationships, to foretell the action of 
individuals by deduction from allegedly empirical law. 

A second issue, while also involving theory, is less abstract. It 
arises in connection with the treatment of Negro leadership in 
American historical writing. It is no reflection upon the capacity 
of the Negro for leadership and distinguished accomplishment if we 
point out the obvious--that the stage upon which the Negro trod 
was a broken down affair mouldering in a back alley. This is to say 
that the White population preempted all of the choice positions in 
public life, in the professions, in business circles, in the world of 
labor, in ecclesiastical affairs, and in the arts, leaving an un- 
palatable residue for the Blacks. Clearly then, the outstanding 
deeds celebrated in history books are almost exclusively of white 
provenance, To be sure, within the Negro community itself, out- 
lets did exist for educational, religious and some forms of political 
command--but the scope was greatly restricted. The perplexity 
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arises with regard to the difficulty of what amounts to trans- 
cultural comparison -- the balancing of achievement in the Negro 
community with achievement in the general American community. 
The respective orders of magnitude are such as substantially to 
preclude meaningful comparisons. 

Attempt, if you would, to familiarize the entire national popula- 
tion with the municipal administrations of our ten leading cities. 
Now it is true that certain mayors have made their mark upon 
federal history, and their names are widely celebrated. But, most 
of the others are confined to specialized treatment in local his- 
tories, and are usually studied only by students educated in those 
localities. The inference to be drawn is simply this: that because 
of our racially warped past, we have prevented the emergence on 
the national scene of top-flight Negroleadership until very recent- 
ly. This being true, our history books, by dint of their being pre- 
eminently political histories, cannot equate Negro historical per- 
sonalities with White (except to a very limited degree) because the 
offices and positions the former held served but a restricted sec- 
tor of the public. An ethnic history which erred in judgments of 
scale would be open to serious academic criticism. Likewise, a 
general history of the United States, which if oriented in the direc- 
tion of compensating for historical bias against the Negro minority, 
failed to distinguish first from second and third level leadership 
echelons (judged from the standpoints of power and range of influ- 
ence) would stand condemned as defective scholarship. In short, we 
are caught in an academic slough, presenting almost inextricable 
difficulties for the planning of coursework in Negro American his- 
tory. 

Third, we come to a consideration far more pragmatic and to 
many of much wider significance. Some of the protagonists of 
Negro historical teaching bear a peculiar resemblance to those who 
have promoted the cause of religious instruction in the public 
schools of the United States. Convinced that the dissemination of 
ethical truths is contingent upon the acceptance of theological 
warranty, some religionists have carelessly assumed that religious 
instruction automatically engenders ethical behavior. Yet, as 
Morris R. Cohen once explained, there is "The Dark Side of Re- 
ligion. "6 "To religion, agreement is a practical and emotional 
necessity, and doubt is a challenge and an offense. We cannot 
tolerate those who wish to interfere with or break up the hallowed 
customs of our group. . . ."" The scholar must have the courage to 
portray the "dark side" as well as the luminous side of this and all 
other arguments. 
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Similarly, one must ask whether, in the teaching of ethnic his- 
tory, the various historical propositions advanced will be exposed 
to the standard practices of scholarly confirmation -- or whether 
Negro history will be considered a privileged domain. If Negro his- 
torical writing acquires canonical status, it is easy to anticipate 
an upsurge of general revulsion, calling for either: a) the with- 
drawal of public support from such instruction or b) the formation 
and activation of various ethnic pressure groups demanding inaugu- 
ration of their respective parochial histories under public auspices. 
Either alternative would promote civic dissension and tend to 
fragment the general community into a collection of antipathetic, 
mutually sniping enclaves. 

At this juncture, we must reconsider a possibility dismissed 
earlier. The leadership of the minority, intent upon instilling group 
pride in the hearts of its followers, may deliberately commission 
the designing of adult histories and the writing of juvenile litera- 
ture which will convey a strongly ethnocentric bias. Moreover, at 
the high school and college level, the controlling elements may 
screen candidates for teaching positions in this specialty, employ- 
ing as judgmental criteria not only the race of the prospective 
teacher but his degree of militancy and conceivably of anti-White 
misanthropy. Such overt bias is justified by appeal to the doctrine 
that "outsiders" are inherently incapable of understanding histori- 
cal phenomena pertaining to a race, whose career is alien to their 
own collective experiences. As for the "liberal" who professes a 
sympathetic concern, he is either a hapless fool or more likely a 
charlatan. 

A spokesman for this viewpoint is the controversial LeRoi Jones. 
The following acerbities of his contain sufficient truth to titillate 
the intellect. Presumably, this is the type of instruction in Black 
history, Black sociology, Black political science, and Black aesthetic 
commentary to be imparted to American Negro students by a mili- 
tant faculty: 


There is an absolute gulf that separates white from black. 
Slave/Slave Master are two different worlds. . . . Look at 
these weak fag faces on those patrolmen arresting that 
beautiful chick. . . . So that, for instance, in any argu- 
ment with a liberal white man, finally the black man must 
grow speechless with rage, because there is always a point 
beyond which no black-white argument can be pushed with 
reason. . . . So the Beatles can make millions of dollars 
putting on a sophisticated, coon show, which drives white 
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girls into gism fits. ... Any attempt the black man makes 
to be seen or heard, clearly, honestly, from where he has 
been made to live during the three-hundred-odd year resi- 
dency in the West, is always met with repression and vio- 
lence. Or else such attempts will be subverted by the wills 
of the holiest of white men, the liberals. But listen, black 
men, these liberals are usually agents. That is, even though 
what these men might say seems to come freely out of an 
untroubled heart, chances are these words, e.g., 'modera- 
tion,' pacifism, nonviolence, gradualism, etc. etc., seek 
merely to dim your passion and turn your most rational 
needs and desires into evil fantasies white (and black) school- 
children condemn when they are learning to count.... The 
hope is that young blacks will remember all of their lives 
what they are seeing, what they are witness to just by be- 
ing alive and black in America, and that eventually they will 
use this knowledge scientifically, and erupt like Mt. Vesu- 
vius to crush in hot lava these willful maniacs who call 
themselves white Americans. 7 


What remains unclear is whether white registrants would be ad- 
mitted to these vublic courses. And if accepted, would they be 
permitted to challenge the proffered interpretations with rational 
argumentation, intrepidly advanced, to the point where "the black 
man would grow speechless with rage?" It isclear that abridgments 
of academic freedom in the service of racial evangelism would 
vitiate all efforts to confer upon courses in Negro history the 
mantle of substantiality authorizing an honored position in the 
curriculum. 

In any event, the present writer concurs with Ernest Nagel's 
declaration—perhaps because agreement makes possible inter-racial 
dialogue and a non- racial pursuit of historical investigation--that 


evidence is completely lacking to support the currently 
fashionable belief that even when the specific problem ini- 
tiating an inquiry is carefully formulated and understood, 
individuals may be so disparate in their 'cultural values' as 
to preclude in principle the possibility of agreement be- 
tween them concerning the validity of a proposed solution 
for it. . . though judgments of importance are unavoidable 
in all inquiries . . . such judgments are not necessarily 
‘subjective’ in any pejorative sense. In particular, they 
need not be made in terms of some 'private' set of values, 
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since standards of relative importance can be explicitly 
formulated, and the question whether these standards are 
satisfied in any given case can be settled, at least in prin- 
ciple and when sufficient evidence is available, by customary 
methods of empirical investigation. . . . But once the 
meanings of terms have been decided upon and aprinciple of 
selection adopted, the clash of interests plays no logical 
role in establishing the cognitive worth of a proposed ex- 
planation of social phenomena. ... It is surely not the 
case that we must ourselves undergo (whether actually or 
in imagination) other men's psychic experiences in order to 
know that they have them, or in order to predict their 
overt behaviors. But if this is so, the alleged 'privacy' or 
'subjectivity' of mental states has no bearing on the acqui- 
sition of knowledge concerning the character, the determi- 
nants, and the consequences of other men's dispositions and 
actions. . . . Knowledge involves the discovery through 
processes of controlled inference that something is a sign 
of something else; it is statable in propositional form; and 
it is capable of being verified through sensory observation 
by anyone who is prepared to make the effort to do so. 8 


There may be, in this age of the "revolution of color," a place 
for that kind of deliberately partisan reconstruction sponsored by 
Black militant organizations, intended to implant pride in "negri- 
tude." Nevertheless, missionary exclusivism ill-suits public insti- 
tutions of learning. It is to be ardently hoped that the sponsors of 
Black historical instruction will include friends of untrammeled 
American scholarship in sufficient strength to prevent the "blood- 
thinking" contaminants from corrupting this emerging and signifi- 
cant specialization. 
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MORAL QUESTIONS IN THE CONTEXT OF TODAY'S 
RAPIDLY CHANGING SOCIETY 


Richard Pratte 
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Modern man, incontrast tothe scholastic of a previous age, does 
not accept the premise that unless we have a belief in a created 
universe we cannot talk about morals, we can only talk about cus- 
toms. The modern thinking man, being no longer rooted in an un- 
changing, dormant existence, is not satisfied with a ready-made, 
stationary moral orientation. Indeed, one mark of the modern edu- 
cated person is amind open and sensitive enough to revise a former 
outlook. 

The rejection of absolute, transcendental principles by which men 
might judge their actions has led many moderns to argue as follows: 
"My personal emotions, desires and whims are the criteria of what 
is good and beautiful for me at this time and this place, and I need 
and wish for no other sanction." This is the position of the subjec- 
tivist, and is quite often presented to youth either explicitly or 
implicitly, as the modern morality. 

These two positions, the absolutist and the subjectivist, are 
commonly regarded as the only alternatives open to youth. Parents 
and educators sometimes contend that a rejection of absolutes 
opens the doors to an inevitable slide into subjectivism. On the 
otherhand, the subjectivist refuses togrant any objective authority 
to moral principles for fear of entering the camp of the absolutist. 

The search for answers to moral questions, in the context of to- 
day's rapidly changing society, that faces educational philosophers 
is a search for a basis to deal with the question of "right" and 
"wrong" or "good" and "bad" in a manner which will keep us from a 
position of moral absolutes and yet away from subjectivism. 

It shall be argued that both of the positions mentioned are forms 
of moral thought which are ineffective and dangerous in today's 
society and that there is a third alternative open to us. The third 
alternative is amoral system perspective that eliminates all forms 
of coercion; a system which motivates not only sexual choices but 
all moral choices to be made. Obsession with sex, as the only, or 
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even the major, moral issue must give way to a concern for the 
social use of our capacities. This calls for openness and objectivity 
in moral decision making and faith in the capacity of youth to make 
judicious judgments and to respond maturely to those expressions 
of trust and confidence extended to them. This challenge calls for 
a standard of morality beyond the absolutist and subjectivist posi- 
tions, 

It might be well to pause briefly to see the object of our search. 
Morals, as the term will be used, refers to the process of estab- 
lishing principles for evaluating actions or proposed actions in the 
social interplay of human beings. It is the attempt of this discus- 
sion to show that the position requiring referral to an absolute code 
of rules and the position of subjectivism toward right and wrong are 
positions lacking in moral adequacy. The preferred alternative, a 
position of moral judgments based onhuman experience which takes 
into account the probable consequences of our behavior, shall be 
proposed, 

When we deal with morals we are dealing with "ought" situations. 
These are situations where human beings are forced to make deci- 
sions that have consequences for themselves and for others of the 
human race. The absolutist would look to a set of rules or a code 
of conduct that would guide him in what choice to make. 

These absolutes would serve two functions: 


(1) They provide an unchanging and unchangeable rule 
for conduct. The rule is beyond criticism and inquiry 
in the eyes of the absolutist. As it operates the ab- 
solute principle gives a measure of stability to the 
arena of human experience. 

(2) They provide a universal rule which is applicable 
to human conduct without regard to particular char- 
acteristics of any event, without modification by 
time, place or immediate circumstances, 


The first characteristic is that it takes the responsibility for a 
moral judgment and the resulting moral action away from the indi- 
vidual and places the responsibility onsome rule or code of conduct. 
If the rule can be applied unequivocally, then the person need only 
apply it. He need not decide if there are extenuating circumstances. 
He need not judge possible alternatives. He need only apply the rule 
and he has discharged his moral responsibility. The judgment is 
fairly simple, i.e., am I confronted with that which is covered by 
the rule? If the answer is yes, then I apply it. 
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This position requires a minimum of responsible inquiry and 
probing for the knowledge upon which to judge. Indeed, where ahso- 
lutes operate we have abandoned the field of moral inquiry and are 
dealing only with application, but it is blind not reasoned moral 
inquiry. It is good to quote Dewey in this matter: 


Moral tneory cannot emerge when there is a posi- 
tive belief as to what is right and what is wrong, for 
then there is no occasion for reflection. It emerges 
when men are confronted with situations in which 
different desires promise opposed goods and in which 
incompatible courses of action seem to be morally 
justified. Only such a conflict of good ends and of 
standards and rules of right and wrong calls forth 
personal inquiry into the bases of morals. 1 


The second characteristic that makes the absolutist's position 
one of moral blindness is that it does not base its judgments on 
consequences, An absolute rule is one that is "right" or "wrong" 
regardless of the consequences. Hence, in this view, the results 
actually attained are of no importance morally speaking, because 
sole emphasis is given to the unequivocal nature of the rule and to 
how the chosen act is a particular of the general. 

The individual who holds to the subjectivist view adopts an atti- 
tude whichis avowedly not a "moral" position in the sense that there 
is any universal basis for judging the rightness or wrongness of ac- 
tions. The only standard is his personal desires, whims and fancies. 
To many moderns today it seems not only plausible but practically 
self-evident that what makes any object or action valuable is the 
desire which one invests in the object or action. In its extreme 
personal form this type of approach to morals approaches hedonism 
(pleasure). In short, the moral action is that which satisfies a 
desire, craving, which fulfills or makes complete a pleasure. 

The main oversight of the subjectivist is that he does not look tc 
consequences in arriving at moral decisions. For consequences, such 
as pleasure and pain, are the very things which make it difficult to 
estimate the "ought" course of action. The prudent or fit course 
is to consider the end, count the cost, before adopting the course 
that desire suggests. But pleasures are so remote and accidentally 
connected with the doing of a deed that an attempt to foresee 
them is probably a self-defeating activity. 

Are these the only alternatives that we have? Are we forced to 
adopt absolute principles tokeep out the moral anarchy of the sub- 
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jectivist? Or if we scrupulously avoid the position of the subjecti- 
vist are we forced into the fold of the absolutist? It is contended 
that we do have a third alternative, one which offers a framework 
which has meaning in today's world. Such a position will now be 
explored. 

Inorder that we might have alabel for the position tobe outlined, 
it is suggested that it be called "experiental relativism." It isa 
position of experientialism in that its basis for moral judgment is 
the experience of the human race. It is a position of relativism in 
that it is not basedon absolute principles and yet it avoids bases of 
moral judgment that are strictly in keeping with the desires and 
whims of the individual. In brief, it is relative to all of human 
experience. 

Experiential relativism steers away from the type of moral in- 
quiry that would remove authority from moral judgments or moral 
principles, but rather looks to certain principles that have demon- 
strated in the experience of the human race their worth for man- 
kind, What are these principles which function as moral guidelines? 
One way to come to grips with this question is by means of a ques- 
tion that we could ask a thinking modern man. "Do human beings 
everywhere on earth possess any common purposes, any common 
objectives? For if they do, then have we not already found one 
important basis upon which todetermine the foundations and objec- 
tives that should serve them as determined values?" 

The answer that he would give, and one that at least some phi- 
losophers would give, is affirmative. "Yes," he could reply, "all 
individuals want to achieve a number of goals -- some of them psy- 
chological, some physiological, some social. They want to be ade- 
quately nourished, for example, they want security. They want to 
work at something that gives them satisfaction. They want to be 
appreciated and loved. They want to feel that they belong to an 
enterprise larger than themselves to which they can give their 
loyalty. Above all, they want to participate in determining the 
conditions by which they live." 

There are still other goals, of course, and each can be stated in 
somewhat different terms, but all tend toward one overarching goal. 
This might be called "self-realization" or "self-actualization," a 
term which symbolizes the desire of most men for the richest 
possible fulfillment of themselves both personally and in their 
relations with other men through interpersonal relationship. 

Self - realization, or some equivalent term, achieved through 
meaningful interpersonal relations, becomes then a powerful princi- 
ple by which to consider the adequacy or inadequacy of moral re- 
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sponsibility. In effect, this principle functions as a moral impera- 
tive; it is stable. It is enduring and is not easily changed by the 
desire and whim of the individual. It is inno sense a "universal" 
that must be applied blindly and unthinkingly but rather it offers 
the individual help, support and guidance in approaching the moral 
problems of daily living. 

The components of self- realization are in effect the essential 
principles of democracy. They are: (1) respect for individuality, 
for the individual as a person; (2) respect for the ideas of others, 
for the interplay of idea upon idea; and (3) respect for the sharing 
of common concerns as a means of establishing the valuing of dif- 
ferences and diversity in a pluralistic society. 

The above, which have been shown to be good in human experience, 
have the force of moral authority. The respect for individuality 
"ought" to extend to all men, not simply to some men, All should 
be respected because they exist, not because one prefers to respect 
them or not because some authority or tradition says that they 
should be respected. 

In this view, the moral problem is attacked by shifting one's 
basis for moral action from judgments about RIGHT to judgments 
about GOOD; i.e., one has to be able to evaluate the worth of 
consequences, Tobe sure the principle of self-realization functions 
as a moral guide in the determination of action, but more is needed 
if this position is to avoid the neglect of consequences so basic to 
the objective and subjective moral views. It is the concern for 
judging consequences in moral action which rests with man, for he 
alone must have an eye to the probable consequences of the action 
contemplated. 

Here man uses mankind's funded experience; he can learn from 
experience. Experience has shown certain actions, decisions and 
attitudes to be generally good, but it has also shown how they can 
be misused. As one author expressed: 


Experience has shown each virtue (the essentials of 
democracy) to be good when sensitively used to trans- 
form a situation; but it has equally shown each tolead 
to callousness when arbitrarily imposed upon a -itua- 
tion, This is something young people should be helped 
todiscover. If they donot, they may either bull their 
way along, unthinkingly following a book of rules, un- 
aware of the moral havoc that blind breeds; or, what 
is equally serious, they may decide that moral injunc- 
tions are but tinsel adults hand onthe tree of life to 
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brighten it, not principles which are actually used to 
direct conduct. 2 


Even with principles that have been shown to generally advance 
the quality of human experience man isnot relieved of the necessity 
to apply them with consequences in mind. Thus we are at moral de- 
cision making based on reflective inquiry which enables man to pene-: 
trate below the surface of traditional value systems and dessicates 
a consciousness open to self-scrutiny, renewal and self-reflection. 
More important, it is essentially apositive force in shaping moral- 
ity. This position may be summed up as follows: Whenever a deci- 
sion or a choice is to be made concerning behavior, the moral deci- 
sion will be the one which works toward the creation of trust, con- 
fidence and integrity in interpersonal relationships. Such a decision 
should be made in the hope of increasing the capacity of the involved 
individuals to cooperate and enhance the sense of self-respect. On 
the other hand, acts which create distrust, suspicion and misunder- 
standing, which build barriers and destroy integrity are immoral, 
for they decrease the individual's sense of self-respect and esteem. 


BASIS FOR MORAL JUDGMENTS 
Those actions, decisions, and attitudes are: 
Good- Moral Bad-Immoral 


which produce 


1. Increased trust among people 1. Increased distrust 

2. Greater integrity in relation- 2. Deceit and duplicity in 
ships relationships 

3. Dissolution of barriers 3. Barriers between persons 
separating people and groups 

4. Cooperative attitudes 4, Resistant, uncooperative 

attitudes 

5. Enhanced self-respect 5. Diminished self-respect 

6. An appreciation of the worth 6. Exploitive behavior 
of man for man toward others 


By following such principles, not only sexual choices but all the 
choices to be made perforce must be thought through. Hence, 
youth's age-old question as to why sexual relations are immoral but 
become moral after marriage become meaningful. In the absolute 
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moral position, pre-marital sexual relations are condemned as 
immoral. In the moral system outlined above, such relations could, 
conceivably, be moral. On the other hand, it is also conceivable 
that postmarital sexual relationships could be immoral. That is to 
say, if the situation exists where the wife emasculates her husband 
or uses her body to win favors from him, such behaviors are im- 
moral, and no act or a cleric or notice of marriage from a govern- 
ment will offset it. 

Indeed, such a moral principle opens up all areas of accepted be- 
havior to scrutiny. For instance, language usage can be analyzed. 
Some individuals use words as if they were totally unaware of their 
common meanings, and ascribe to them new concepts and connota- 
tions. In so doing, however, they block communication and build 
barriers which result in destroyed integrity and decreased self- 
respect, not only interms of the recipient but also in terms of the 
speaker. 

What are some of the practical implications of this kind of moral 
enterprise of modern man? 

In the first place, the moral act is reformulated as it relates to 
the objectives of human beings living in society. Some years ago 
John Mackay said this much better by referring to two perspectives, 
that of the Balcony and that of the Road.3 The former offers the 
detached point of view, the look at life from above the bustling 
traffic on the highway. One surveys the coming and going of others, 
but no personal goal is sought, or needed for that matter, nor is 
there developed the concerns that come out of life lived on the Road. 
On the Road dangers are faced; life is poured out. It stands for 
participation, commitment, action and decision-making. Mackay 
suggested that to attain real meaning one must descend from the 
Balcony to the Road. And this is what is being suggested here, The 
working out of a genuine, truly integrating and existentially mean- 
ingful moral system will require both perspectives on the part of 
youth, but especially the Road. If a principle of morality is to have 
any meaning for youth today, it must be related to the concerns 
that come out of life on the Road, and includes insights gained 
therefrom. 

What one's moral system is, or is said to be, the cuucent of the 
Road in shaping it has a purpose not unlike that of a keystone in an 
arch, The whole structure depends upon it; remove it and all col- 
lapses. But here the analogy collapses, for we often interpret the 
Road in apurely physical sense. In reality whenever men and women 
talk about science, religion, desire, et al., with deep concern and 
not out of superficial curiosity, in the classroom, in the dormi- 
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tory, in a fox hole in Viet Nam, in the political arena or in the 
home, there morality will be forged, if at all. The moral enter- 
prise is not only a human problem, but a communal one as well. 
Morals based on inter-personal relationships constitute an abiding, 
on-going experience, an experience involving others and touching 
upon their ultimate concerns. If such a foundation is established, 
it affects all of aman, his mind as well as his heart. Inevitably 
such a commitment leads to the asking of great questions, ques- 
tions that reflect ultimate concern. 

In the second place, parents and teachers must become clear 
about the meaning of self-realization through inter-personal rela- 
tionships and develop a deeper dedication to the priceless value of 
their work. In so doing, they will understand better what they are 
doing and why they are doing it; their morale will rise, and more 
importantly, their own security will increase because they are 
surer of why they are teachers, and so the security of their stu- 
dents increases also. By the same token, teachers will learn to 
weed out some of the methods they have been using because they 
are authoritarian, irrelevant, or even antithetical to the process 
of self-actualization. 

In summary, if adults are to communicate meaningfully and in- 
telligently with youth today, there is a great need for the older 
generation to resist the temptation to order youth's morality 
through fiat. Adults must recognize that a moral system must be 
reasonable and significant, not only to arelatively few professional 
apologists and religious thinkers, but tothe rank and file of intelli- 
gent youth. Moreover, this moral system must be a natural, not 
forced, solution to today's problems, one that is not only thinkable, 
but workable. This means that the moral principle that is needed 
must be more than a philosophic or religious tour-de-force con- 
trived by experts for non-experts, and that it must come out of the 
life and thought of many peoples working out their destiny together 
in the realities of our global villages. 
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FRANKENA ON THE NATURALISTIC FALLACY 


Neil R. Luebke 
Oklahoma State University 


Whatever position we take regarding the tenets of G. F. Moore's 
Ideal Utilitarianism, I think generally we applaud his insistence that 
the reasons moralists advance for their doctrines should be sound 
reasons. Indeed, we frequently think of Moore as a 'philosopher's 
philosopher' largely because in the main he criticizes others by 
pointing up the weaknesses of their arguments rather than by show- 
ing their conclusions to be inadequate and troublesome. In PRINCIPIA 
ETHICA, for example, the greater share of his criticism of earlier 
moralists consists in attacks on the REASONS for their conclusions 
rather than on the conclusions themselves. With reference to the 
"hedonists,' Moore says characteristically, 


Ido not quarrel with them about most of their practical 
conclusions, I quarrel only with the reasons by which they 
seem to think their conclusions can be supported. . . .1 


Elsewhere, Moore states emphatically, 


For it is the business of Ethics, I must insist, not only to 
obtain true results, but also to find valid reasons for them. 2 


It is important to recognize that the phrase 'valid reasons' may be 
taken to mean not merely individual propositions but ARGUMENTS 
consisting of several propositions and involving logically sound 
reasoning. 

Although these considerations may seem trivial and pointless in 
general, I do not think they are so when we attempt to evaluate 
W. K. Frankena's oftquoted treatment of Moore's ‘naturalistic 
fallacy.'3 I believe Professor Frankena has overlooked Moore's 
emphasis on reasons, and I shall contend in this paper that, if we 
consider this factor, we may reject Frankena's ARGUMENTS that 
the naturalistic fallacy is logically non-fallacious and that its alle- 
gation is question-begging. 

The naturalistic fallacy as a critical weapon is directed by Moore 
against the reasons or arguments which certain moralists advance 
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and not directly aimed at their conclusions; the sentence which 
follows the quotation above makes this clear. 


The direct object of Ethics is knowledge and not practice; 
and any one who uses the naturalistic fallacy has certainly 
not fulfilled this first object, however correct his practi- 
cal principles may be. 4 


'Knowledge' here means 'true results supported by valid reasons, ' 
The results may be, or may give rise to, principles of conduct; but 
Moore does not wish to question the practical principles directly. 
Rather, he wishes to question the arguments themselves. If no 
argument or reason is present, the naturalistic fallacy cannot be 
present. However, as will be seen, if Frankena's analysis of Moore 
is correct, this statement would be false. 

What follows consists of two parts. In the first part I discuss 
Frankena's arguments for the logical non- fallaciousness of the 
naturalistic fallacy. In the second part I discusshis arguments that 
the allegation of the naturalistic fallacy begs the question in being 
"just what is at issue in the controversy between the intuitionalists 
and their opponents, "5 


I 


After a short introduction, Frankena first explores the question 
of whether the naturalistic fallacy is to be identified with the de- 
ducing of ethical propositions from non-ethical ones. Although he 
suggests Moore did not intend this identification, he proceeds to 
show that the deduction of ethical from non-ethical propositions is 
not, strictly speaking, a formal fallacy. But in view of his own 
statement that the naturalistic fallacy is definitely not the deduc- 
tion of ethical from non-ethical propositions, § we have as yet no 
reason for his contention, 

His main argument, as I take it, is the following: Moore holds 
that the deduction of ethical from non-ethical propositions involves, 
implies, or rests onthe naturalistic fallacy. Furthermore, in order 
for the naturalistic fallacy to be present in an otherwise logically 
valid deduction of this type, one of the premises must be either a 
definition or a proposition true by definition. Since such an argu- 
ment can be constructed, we have an example which involves the 
naturalistic fallacy and is alsologically valid. Therefore, it is clear 
that the naturalistic fallacy, whatever else it may be, is not a 
logical fallacy. The 'valid' syllogism which Frankena presents to 
support his argument is the following. 
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(a) Pleasure is sought by all men. 
(b) What is sought by all men is good. (by definition) 
(c) Therefore, pleasure is good. 


Frankena goes onto claim that Moore, by hypothesis, regards (b) as 
analytic and non-ethical and (c) as psychological and non-ethical, 
and, by so doing, prejudges the question of whether 'good' can be 
defined, 7 

Now I am not going to dispute the fact that if we consider the 
above syllogism simply as an arrangement of marks on paper, re- 
place each set of marks (except 'is') with a letter, supply universal 
quantifiers [which may have the side effect of rendering (a) a dubious 
proposition], we have a Barbara. However, Moore does not question 
such a restricted judgment of validity; he rather points out that if 
the 'is' of (b) expresses definitional identity, (a) and (b) provide at 
most 'reasons' only for the truth of (c)as a psychological assertion. 
If the 'is' of (b) indicates definitional identity then (c) is true only 
because it is a restatement of (a) which was given as true. Viewed 
as a deductive argument, Frankena's example commits a PETITIO 
PRINCIPII. It might be that (c) can be used to express an ethical 
truth (and Moore evidently does think that pleasure is good), but in 
that case (c)is not derived from (a) and (b). As he states regarding 
Bentham's Utilitarianism, 


The discovery of [the naturalistic fallacy] does not at all 
refute Bentham's contention that greatest happiness is the 
proper end of human action, if that be understood as an 
ethical proposition, ashe undoubtedly intended it. . . . What 
Iam maintaining is that the REASONS which he actually gives 
for this ethical proposition are fallacious ones so far as 
they consist in a definition of right. 8 


Up to now I hope to have persuasively advanced three points: (1) 
The naturalistic fallacy in Moore's sense relates to propositions 
only as they are offered as reasons in an argument purporting to 
establish what things are good and does not, strictly speaking, apply 
to propositions considered independently. (2) The allegation that 
some moralist has committed the naturalistic fallacy does not 
necessarily impugn his practical principles. (3) Frankena's example 
of a valid ethical argument is invalid. 
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II 


Frankena's main contention is that the allegation of the natural- 
istic fallacy begs the question. He is able to make the indictment 
because he brands the naturalistic fallacy as one species of the 
'definist fallacy. ' 


For clarity's sake Ishall speak of the definist fallacy as the 
generic fallacy which underlies the naturalistic fallacy. The 
naturalistic fallacy will then, by the above passages, be a 
species or form of the definist fallacy. ... To judge by 
the passages I have just quoted, the definist fallacy is the 
process of confusing or identifying two properties, of de- 
fining one property by another, or of substituting one 
property for another. 9 


Having made this step, Frankena can easily argue that the natural- 
istic fallacy is a major issue in the intuitionist-definist controversy 
and cannot be used as a weaponagainst the definists until the matter 
has been decided on independent grounds. Obviously, this view, if 
it is Moore's, begs the question. But is the definist fallacy an 
adequate representation of Moore's view? 

Frankena seems to believe that the definist fallacy is the only 
proper representation of Moore's view since, in his opinion, it has 
the support of so many passages in PRINCIPIA ETHICA. Although I 
accept many of his points, I contend that, when understood in the 
sense Frankena wishes us to understand it, the definist fallacy is an 
inadequate and misleading representation of the naturalistic fallacy 
and that Frankena has given short shrift to still another interpre- 
tation which is not open to his charge. 

I agree with Frankena that the naturalistic fallacy is not itself 
the 'error' of deducing ethical propositions from non-ethical ones, 
if what he means by an ‘ethical proposition' is a proposition one of 
whose terms is an '‘ethical' term such as 'good' or 'right.' With 
reference to the syllogism discussed in Section I, I agree that 
"according to Mr. Moore, it is due to the presence of (b) that the 
argument involves the naturalistic fallacy," I also agree fully with 
the following statements which he makes after considering several 
passages in PRINCIPIA ETHICA. 


From these passages it is clear that the fallaciousness of 
the procedure which Mr. Moore calls the naturalistic fallacy, 
is not due to the fact that is applied to good or to an ethical 
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or non-ethical characteristic. When Mr. R. B. Perry de- 
fines 'good' as 'being an object of interest' the trouble is 
not merely that he is defining GOOD. Nor is the trouble 
that he is defining an ETHICAL characteristic in terms of 
NON-ETHICAL ones. Nor is the trouble that he is regarding 
a non-natural characteristic as a NATURAL one, 10 


My point is that Frankena's interpretation does not go far enough, 
that his analysis is inadequate in that it neglects certain important 
features of the naturalistic fallacy. It is difficult to find single 
passages in PRINCIPIA ETHICA which go contrary to Frankena's 
analysis, possibly because Moore never anticipated such an inter- 
pretation, One passage which SUGGESTS acontrary view is Moore's 
statement concerning a passage in Mill: "he does not pretend that 
this is any more than an arbitrary verbal definition; and as SUCH, I 
have not a word to say against it."11 My strategy must, therefore, 
take adifferent form: The problem is to present an interpretation 
of the naturalistic fallacy which accords with what Moore has to say 
on the subject but which differs from Frankena's interpretation. 

Since Moore's discussion of the negative doctrine of the natural- 
istic fallacy in ChapterI of PRINCIPIA ETHICA is intertwined with 
his discussion of the positive doctrine of the indefinability of 'good' 
and since the intertwining leads to confusion on the part of the 
reader, I shall begin with an analysis of Moore's comments in the 
first part of Chapter II. Early in that chapter, Moore states the 
following. 


In this and the two following chapters, I propose to discuss 
certain theories, which offer us an answer to the question 
What is good initself? I say advisedly--an answer: for these 
theories are all characterized by the fact that, if true, 
they would simplify the study of Ethics very much, They 
all hold that there is only ONE kind of fact, of which the 
existence has any value at all. But theyalso possess another 
characteristic, which is my reason for grouping them to- 
gether and treating them first: namely that the main rea- 
son why the single kind of fact they name has been held to 
define the sole good, is that it has been held to define what 
is meant by 'good' itself, In other words they are all theo- 
ries of the end or ideal, the adoption of which has been 
chiefly caused by the commission of what I have called the 
naturalistic fallacy: they all confuse the first and second 
of the three possible questions which Fthics can ask. 12 It 
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is, indeed, this fact which explains their contention that 
only a single kind of thing is good. That a thing should be 
good, it has been thought, MEANS that it possesses this 
single property: and hence (it is thought) only what possesses 
this property is good. The inference seems very natural; 
and yet what is meant by it is self-contradictory. For those 
who make it fail to perceive that their conclusion 'what 
possesses this property is good' is a significant proposition: 
that it does not mean either 'what possesses this property, 
possesses this property' or 'the word "good" denotes that a 
thing possesses this property.' And yet, if it does NOT 
mean one or other of these two things, the inference con- 
tradicts its own premise, 12 


I propose, therefore, to discuss certain theories of what is 
good in itself, which are BASED on the naturalistic fallacy, 
inthe sense that the commission of this fallacy has been the 
main cause of their wide acceptance, 13 


The first point to notice is that Moore here distinguishes between 
the answers to the questions 'What does good mean?! and 'What 
things are good in themselves?' The answers to the second must be 
synthetic.14 The answer to the first must be either a denial of 
meaningfulness, a definition (for Moore, an analysis of a complex 
whole) or, which is Moore's alternative, a denial that a definition 
is possible, Since Frankena himself assents that "it is an error to 
construe a universal synthetic proposition as a definition,'"15 I shall 
not press this point further. 

The second thing to notice is that the naturalistic fallacy per- 
tains to the reason or reasons for a conclusion; the exposing of the 
fallacy indicates that the conclusion one wished to draw cannot 
possibly be drawn from the propositions considered. Accordingly, 
the presence of the naturalistic fallacy in an argument is partly 
dependent upon the interpretation of the conclusion in that argu- 
ment; thenaturalistic fallacy does not pertain to single propositions 
of any type when they are considered by themselves, independently 
of any argument of which they may form a part. 

Four additional observations may now be made, (1) It is mean- 
ingful, in the above context, to speak of the naturalistic fallacy as 
CONSISTING IN the definition of 'good.' I might say to a student 
while discussing a themehehas written that one of his errors CON- 
SISTED IN using certain words. No one would think I was advocating 
the removal of certain words from the English language. What I 
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meant was that the words did not serve the purpose which he pre- 
sumably thought they did. Similarly, if the proposition which is the 
alleged definition of 'good' did not enter an argument, there would 
be no naturalistic fallacy, But that does not mean that defining 
'good' is itself a fallacy. (2) Of course, if a moralist were to de- 
fine 'good' but refrained from using his definition (admittedly a 
strange procedure), no naturalistic fallacy would be involved. How- 
ever, as Moore sees it, this does not happen in the moral theories 
which he charges with the committing of the fallacy. (3) It should 
also be clear that the fallaciousness of the fallacy does not depend 
on the nature of the 'properties' defined. They may be, in Moore's 
terms, natural or non-natural, ethical or non-ethical. The defini- 
tion may identify two 'properties' or it may assert two names for 
the same property; the fallacy would remain a fallacy. Whether the 
fallacy is to be called, strictly speaking, the naturalistic fallacy 
does depend on the nature of one of the 'properties' in the defini- 
tion, but this has nothing to do with its fallaciousness.16 (4) That 
a definition of 'good' occasions a fallacy in some arguments in which 
it is employed counters some possible objections to an ethical theory 
in which 'good' is held to be indefinable.17 The allegation of the 
naturalistic fallacy does not itself involve the assumption that 
'good' or any other term is indefinable. It is certainly no indict- 
ment of a philosopher to say that his theory is coherent, 

Let us now examine each of the passages which Frankena quotes 
to support his argument that the naturalistic fallacy is merely a 
species of the question-begging 'definist fallacy.' The interpreta- 
tion presented in this paper, although contrary to Frankena's, will 
be seen to be in accord with these passages when they are viewed in 
context, 


1. Frankena quotes part of the following passage. 

It may be true that all things which are goodare also some- 
thing else, just as it is true that all things which are yellow 
produce a certain kind of vibration in the light. And it is a 
fact, that Ethics aims at discovering what are those other 
properties belonging to all things which are good. But far 
too many philosophers have thought that when they named 
those other properties they were actually defining good; 
that these properties, infact, were simply not 'other,' but 
absolutely and entirely the same with goodness. This view 
I propose to call the 'naturalistic fallacy' and of it I shall 
now endeavor to dispose, 18 
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This passage seems to state almost the same thing as the passage 
quoted earlier concerning the confusion of two questions which 
ethics can ask; the remarks made about the earlier passage would 
therefore apply also in this case. Furthermore, an examination of 
Section 11 which follows immediately and begins with the sentence 
"Let us consider what it is such philosophers say," reveals that 
Moore is not stating that the fallacy is SOLELY the defining of 
'good' by some other properties, 


2. Ihave thus appropriated the name Naturalism to a par- 
ticular method of approaching Ethics. . . . This method 
consists in substituting for 'good' some one property of a 
natural object or of a collection of natural objects. . . .19 


Moore is merely pointing out his use of the word 'Naturalism.' 
Frankena concentrates on the word 'substituting.' As the context 
makes clear, Moore is saying that some moralists define 'good' as 
"productive of life or productive of pleasure, as willed or desired 
or felt' and then, substituting the latter phrases, discuss one of 
these properties, assuming that they are saying something about 
things which we ought to call 'good' in anethically significant sense. 
The word 'substituting' introduces no new difficulty into the inter- 
pretation in this paper. 


3. Frankena cites the first part of the following passage 
and, in a footnote, bids us compare it with the second 
quotation. 


In this chapter I have begun the criticism of certain ethical 
views, which seem to owe their influence mainly to the 
naturalistic fallacy--the fallacy which consists in identify- 
ing the simple notion which we mean by 'good' with some 
other notion, They are views which profess to tell us what 
is good in itself; and my criticism is mainly directed (1) to 
bring out thenegative result that wehave no reason to sup- 
pose that which they declare to be the sole good, really to 
be so... . 20 


That fallacy, I explained, consists in the contention that 
good means nothing but some simple or complex notion, that 
can be defined in terms of natural qualities, 21 
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Obviously, in the first passage, Moore makes an unhappy choice of 
words when he says "the simple notion which we mean by 'good,'" 
However, by comparing this passage with the second one, we can see 
that this phrase merely reveals Moore's confidence inhis own posi- 
tive tenet and says nothing more about the naturalistic fallacy ex- 
cept tosuggest the basis of Moore's use of the word "naturalistic, " 

To judge by these passages and the othersI have quoted, Frankena 
is wrong when he says "to identify 'better' and 'more evolved,' 
'good' and 'desired,' etc., is to commit the naturalistic fallacy. "22 
I have interpreted the naturalistic fallacy to be the process of de- 
fining 'good' (or some other similar word), of using that definition 
in a particular type of argument, and of maintaining that the con- 
clusion has greater ethical significance than the non - definitional 
premise(s). 

Lastly, consider one example of Moore's exposing of the natural- 
istic fallacy--his refutation of Mill. Unfortunately, Professor 
Frankena does not present us with an analysis of the fallacy from 
this point of view although he believes Mill does make a mistake in 
the same place Moore finds the naturalistic fallacy to be present. 
Moore's interpretation of Mill may be incorrect; 23 I am insisting 
only that Moore does not err in the way Frankena would have us 
believe. Mill's argument, according to Moore, may be stated as 
follows, 24 


(1) Happiness is desired by every man, 
(2) Tobedesired by every man is tobe desirable (by definition). 
(3) To be desirable is to be good (by definition). 
(3a) To be desired by every man is to be good, 
(4) Therefore, Happiness is good (desirable). 


It is clear that (3) alone does not trouble Moore since in this con- 
text he takes the terms to be synonymous; either word might be 
used in (4) in the same sense it was used in (3). The trouble arises 
with (2) and with the conjunction of (2) and (3) which imply (3a). 
Either 'good' in (4) is used in a sense different from that of 'good' 
in (3a) or 'good' in (4) is used in the same sense as 'good' in (3a) in 
which case (4) would be merely a rephrasing of (1). To try to use 
(3a) to prove (4) in any other sense than (1) is to commit the natu- 
ralistic fallacy, for to understand (4) in some other sense could un- 
warrantedly assume that (4) has greater ethical significance than (1). 

Near the end of his analysis of Moore's position, Frankena con- 
siders briefly another interpretation. 
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Mr. Moore, McTaggart, and others formulate the natural- 
istic fallacy sometimes in a way somewnat different from 
any of those yet discussed. They say that the definists 
are confusing a universal synthetic proposition about THE 
GOOD with a definition of GOODNESS. ... Here again the 
difficulty is that, while it is true that it is an error to 
construe a universal synthetic proposition as a definition, 
it is a PETITIO for the intuitionists to say that what the 
definist is taking for a definition is really a universal syn- 
thetic proposition. 25 


Here again Frankena approaches, but falls short of, an adequate 
interpretation of Moore's position. First of all, Moore would pre- 
fer to say "universal synthetic proposition about what things are 
good" and "definition of the word 'good'" rather than "universal syn- 
thetic proposition about THE GOOD" and "definition of GOODNESS." 
But second, and more to the present point, Moore does not claim 
that the naturalistic fallacy is simply the "taking for a definition 
[what] is really a universal synthetic proposition." Moore's charge 
is that if the naturalists would consistently regard their universal 
synthetic propositions about what things are good AS synthetic (and 
not analytic) propositions, and consistently regard their definitions 
AS analytic propositions, they would realize that the reasons they 
give for their basic ethical standard(s) are insufficient and even 
fallacious. It is certainly not a PETITIO to point out that the 
naturalist commits a PETITIO whenhe regards a universal synthetic 
proposition as a definition. Nor is it a PFTITIO to point out that 
the definition of a term does not add to the meaning of a term, 

I have argued (1) that the naturalistic fallacy is a type of logical 
fallacy, and (2) that the classification of the naturalistic fallacy as 
a species of the 'definist fallacy' presents an inadequate interpre- 
tation of Moore's discussion in PRINCIPIA ETHICA. If these two 
points are true, we should reject Frankena's arguments against the 
naturalistic fallacy as discussed by Moore, Frankena's concluding 
paragraph as well as scattered remarks in his article suggest that 
his arguments were directed against writers other than Moore, I 
have in no way attempted to deal directly with this aspect of his 
discussion. Nor have I attempted to deal with Moore's view of the 
nature of definitions, although I think that this topic is a promising 
avenue of criticism. It is an avenue which Frankena noticed26 but, 
unfortunately, did not pursue. 
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The intent of this book is misleading at first. The title seems 
to suggest a beginning inquiry, carried on historicaily, of philo- 
sophic thinking--not a history of the products of thinking but an 
inquiry into how the process or method of thinking has developed 
through time. It turns out, though, that the book is intended to be 
an historical introduction to the problems of philosophy, and from 
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this it is thought that the reader will gain insight into the most 
significant philosophical problems and some understanding of philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

The study is not supposed to be a detailed and complete history 
of philosophy. So the chapters generally are brief and the con- 
sideration given to the various philosophers and problems of phi- 
losophy is simple and economical. Moreover, the consideration of 
the problems of philosophy goes only through the time of Immanuel 
Kant. The study begins with Greek philosophy before Plato, and 
between this point and Kant there are chapters on Plato, Aristotle, 
the Hellenistic period, the beginnings of Christian philosophy and 
Christian philosophy in the Middle Ages, rationalism, and empiri- 
cism. At the end of the book there is a useful bibliography. With 
one exception (the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, for all of whom 
only two small works are suggested), the bibliography is compre- 
hensive and lists useful introductory works. 

Dr. Perelman is Professor of Philosophy and former Dean of the 
School of Education and the Faculty of Humanities at the University 
of Brussels. He covers no new ground in this book, nor does he 
develop any new ideas, but his explanations of the philosophic ma- 
terial he does present are clear and simple and orderly. For exam- 
ple, his explanations of the early Greek notions of "basic stuff"-- 
earth, water, air, and fire--(pp. 8-10); the meaning of dialectic, 
as Socrates understood it (pp. 19-20); and Kant's "awakening" by 
the skeptical arguments of Hume (p. 174) are unusually clear. The 
chapter on Aristotle and also the one on Kant are good simple ex- 
planations of those philosophies. All this is good. Anyone who can 
write clearly for the beginner in philosophy has done a useful ser- 
vice. 

The basic problems with the book are those one might expect 
from a limited historical introduction. At times there is an im- 
balance in emphasis, a lack of enough explanation, and a jerky pre- 
sentation. For instance, no religious thinkers are given more than 
passing reference after Aquinas (who died in 1274). The influence 
of the Protestant Reformation has no consideration. In another 
instance, contrasting the empirical tradition with rationalism, the 
author notes that empiricists were not concerned wit! the physical 
sciences and mathematics, like the rationalists were; but the main 
interest of the empirists was in social and political questions (p. 
158). Yet the discussion of the empiricists--mainly John Locke, 
George Berkeley, and David Hume--is carried on in terms of their 
epistemological studies, and only passing reference is made to 
their political and social concerns. 
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A similar imbalance in emphasis exists in the treatment of the 
Stoic philosophy. The author agrees that in the Hellenistic period 
the whole of philosophy is dominated by ethics (p. 71), yet there is 
not one word about ethics in his discussion of the Stoic philosophy. 
Stoic ethics dominated the philosophical world from 300 B.C. to 
200 A.D., and was the most important part of that system, and to 
fail to mention this ethics is a serious lapse. The lapse is com- 
pounded by the fact that much of what is said about Epicureanism 
and Skepticism considers ethics, soit is not that the author gener- 
ally intends to exclude ethics from consideration. 

Nevertheless, the entire work does seem to emphasize mainly 
epistemological and metaphysical matters. The minor discussion 
of ethics (and logic) from time to time seems to deviate from the 
usual pattern. It is difficult to find parallelism among the sections 
in which the philosophies are discussed, but epistemological prob- 
lems and the discussion of epistemology make up by far the greater 
part of the book. Yet the nature of the book, covering so much 
ground in a brief form, seems to make it impossible to discuss 
even these matters as thoroughly as they need to be discussed on 
occasion. There is a fascinating observation about moral rules 
(p. 81), for example, which notes that if they become fixed and 
rigid they lead to acongealing of the sciences and a dogmatic char- 
acter more like religion; and many religious beliefs, the author 
believes, are congealed scientific ideas of an earlier era. But this 
idea is taken no further, and the student who might profit from 
knowing more about the idea is left with no direction. In one other 
way also the reader is left with no direction; that is in the numer- 
ous instances where reference is made to another writer, or idea, 
or source, but where there is no indication of how this reference 
can be followed. The worst example of this, perhaps, is the refer- 
ence (p. 72) to "the philologer von Arnim" who has gathered the 
fragments of Stoicism--no first name, no title, no indication of 
publication, no mention of the same person in the bibliography, so 
those interested in following this lead and extending their study 
have no direction. 

Within these limits, and given the values mentioned above, where 
can this book be used? At best, it is a first, beginning, introduc- 
tion. Its best use, perhaps, is as an initiation or a supplement to 
other more detailed, thorough, and comprehensive introductions to 
the study of the history of philosophy. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 
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Robert J. Montgomery, EXAMINATIONS (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh Press, 1967), 303 pp. Extensive bibliography. 


Dr. Montgomery's scholarly work is a significant addition to the 
literature of testing and evaluation. His carefully developed in- 
sights are particularly relevant to American educators who are 
faced with the problems of national assessment. 

The history of examinations in Great Britain is carefully, almost 
painstakingly, presented. Beginning with the medieval universities 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the now familiar tests had their rudi- 
mentary genesis. Montgomery traces these efforts through their 
evolution, from instruments to assist instructors, to the complex 
pattern of occupational, vocational, intellectual, and achievement 
tests that are so common today on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Of particular interest to American educators is the strong posi- 
tion occupied by the essay examination. Our British neighbors still 
assign high importance to the writing and grading of essay exami- 
nations. This practice continues despite their many studies which 
call into question the reliability (both inter-rater, and intra-rater). 
In fact, as one peruses Montgomery's work, one gets the impres- 
sion that our English brethren are somewhat less concerned with 
the overall problem of validity than is the vogue in this country. 

A very interesting principle in British test construction is the 
role played by teachers. Unlike our approach (test experts, huddled 
in a private corporation), the British assign considerable responsi- 
bility to boards of teachers. The boards devise the actual test 
questions, and then they subsequently read and grade the papers. 


James G. Cooper 
University of New Mexico 


Lloyd I. and Susanne H. Rudolph, THE MODERNITY OF TRADITION: 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967), 306 pp. with appendix and index. 


Modernity in three parts is the Rudolph's theme: (1) traditional 
structure, (2) traditional charisma, and (3) traditional law. Tradi- 
tion is the drone, charisma the versatile voice, and law provides 
the complex rhythm of the table. Together these mean change--a 
rage expressing the modernity of tradition. 

The West has long assumed that literacy, urbanization, and in- 
dustrialization are the prerequisites of modernity. All of these 
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have come to India but tradition survives. Thus, the authors con- 
clude that the West's assumptions may be ethnocentric - deduced 
from the western experience. Change has come to India, but it has 
functioned largely through traditional channels. Gandhi's charisma 
was based on traditional themes. He functioned as a third party 
arbitrating between the British raj and the Indian people. The role 
he assumed was, and is, an honored, traditional one on the sub- 
continent. Psychological research of G. Morris Carstairs substan- 
tiates this theme. His respondents in THE TWICE BORN claimed 
they preferred the arbitrator's role to any other; it had more sta- 
tus. Likewise, Gandhi's actions cast him in the role of the warrior 
hero--a role which the Rudolphs' claim had been forgotten by Indians 
and British alike. Gandhi taught his disciples the meaning of valor. 
The valor he devised was a curious blending of means and ends, at 
least curious to a westerner. The objective was a kind of relative 
truth which could be attained only by using truth as the means. 
Again, Hindu tradition is the vehicle for his merging of means-ends. 

Tradition does not vanish when modernity appears. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the British worked diligently 
to establish a western-style legal structure composed of tradi- 
tional and modern elements, One unexpected output was a firming- 
up of the traditional varna structure. It had never been fixed until 
Britain's legal minds insisted on a firm unidimensional interpreta- 
tion of the sacred law. Asa result of the legal establishment and 
the census reports, caste mobility became far more difficult to 
achieve. The authors cite the case of the Vanniyars from South 
India who launched a campaign to raise their socio-religious status 
during the 1920's. It took generations of legal and traditional 
battling to establish their Kshatriya status. Wherever British law 
and traditional law complemented each other, change was fairly 
easy, but, when contradictions occurred, the orthodox fought a 
bitter rear-guard action, i.e., Freedom of Religion Act of 1850, 
Widow Remarriage Act of 1856, Gains of Learning Bill in 1930, and 
others relating to wills. 

Since Gandhi's day, numerous caste associations have become in- 
volved in legal socio-political action. The Rudolph's claim that 
where this has happened the associations have been diverted from 
emphasizing traditional goals to those of an instrumental nature. 
Acquiring jobs or scholarships became an important caste function. 
A validity check of asort is found in Myron Weiner's PARTY BUILD- 
ING IN A NEW NATION, He discovered the Rajputs of Gujarat ac- 
cepting lower caste people into their ranks to enhance their politi- 
cal power. The low caste Bariyas joined initially for traditional 
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benefits, ‘but soon they were more interested in the Kshatriya 
Sabha's material benefits. It was comforting and profitable to 
have an elected MP actively working to find jobs and educational 
opportunities for the membership. 

The central question which this book raises is whether or not 
tradition unduly retards modernization. The question, to me, is 
largely academic. Noman can escape his social environment. Great 
sweeping, radical changes have been implemented from time to time 
during periods of crisis, i.e., the Aryan invasion, the French Revo- 
lution, the Ch'in legalism, the Bolshevik Revolution, etc., but none 
of these has escaped the stabilizing influence of tradition. In each 
instance radical change was implemented through traditional insti- 
tutions or it failed. Traditional structures are excellent vehicles 
for change because they have an accepted legitimacy for many which 
negates much adverse criticism of any proposed change. Gabriel 
Almond and G. Bingham Powell in COMPARATIVE POLITICS cite 
the Tudor Revolution in England as an example of this. The Tudor 
monarchs used existing structures to modernize the kingdom which 
may explain, in part, that nation's political stability over the cen- 
turies. A similar case can be made in India. As Gandhi, Nehru and 
their successors have demonstrated, tradition can provide an ac- 
ceptable, viable institution through which change may be introduced 
smoothly with minimal social instability. 


Raymond J. Lewis 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Henry A. Bullock, A HISTORY OF NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH FROM 1619 TO THE PRESENT (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1967), 339 pp. $7.95. 


A large body of interesting facts is included in this volume about 
Negro education in the South. Most interesting are the descriptions 
of informal education received by slaves due tosentimental attach- 
ments between them and their masters. At various times, the 
utilitarian motivation is assigned to the reason for education of 
slaves which Dr. Bullock proposes as the "hidden passage" from 
slavery to freedom. The information is impressive with respect to 
the political, economic, and social conditions of the black man in 
the South after slavery. The author seems to ignore the impact 
that such conditions had upon Negro education in the development 
of his thesis. In addition, the fact that the non-slave Negro popu- 
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lation in the South grew from 32, 523 to 258,346 between the period 
of 1790 and 1860 is highly significant in any judgments about the 
development of Negro education in the South. It is also significant 
that this population increase resulted from acontinuous emancipa- 
tion of slaves by their masters over a period of years and that the 
non - slave population had increased beyond the percentage increase 
in the total slave population. Other interesting facts relate the 
development of the Negro as artistic and skilled craftsmen due to 
the education he received while a slave. This part of the book is 
one of its most interesting aspects, and the story is told well. 

The major thesis is sociological; that is, that Negro education 
which he terms "the great detour" was only intended to preserve 
the "status quo" of the South. He also refers to Negro education 
asa "historical accident." Yet, at another point, he admits that 
almost all of the arrangements of civilization have produced changes 
other than those contemplated at the time the changes began. This 
statement is borne out by his statement: "the function of any 
society has intended and unintended dimensions." Although his 
sociological discussion is very interesting in terms of the great 
detour, facts of history which he relates do not explicitly sub- 
stantiate the sociological thesis. It is very clearly revealed in the 
text that political, economic, and social conditions of the time 
related very significantly to the education of the Negro immedi- 
ately after slavery. 

Education, therefore, as it has all along, conformed to the con- 
ditions existing in society. Economic, political, and social segre- 
gation that developed during the latter part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury forced conformity on educational patterns which worsened 
before they became better. For a number of post Civil-War Negro 
leaders and white liberals North and South, education of the Negro 
was the most direct route available to equality and human dignity. 
The author documents well the controversy over how the Negro was 
to be educated, but there is a lack of evidence to support any 
theory that Negroes acquiesced to segregated education in the face 
of a viable alternative. 

Although the author used the Capone Springs conferences to docu- 
ment his thesis, and there is revealed appeasement attitudes and 
the "jockeying" of whites by other whites in reaching decisions, the 
compromises reached seem to be indications that education of the 
Negro was accepted as the way for him to equality. In this sense, 
it was the most expeditious way out of a dilemma. 

The fact that there was no substantial educational systems for 
whites or blacks in the South before emancipation and that immedi- 
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ately after slavery for a number of years integrated education 
existed does not fit into the idea of a detour. The system of Negro 
education finally developed in the latter part of the last century 
and the early part of this one was a response to economic, social, 
and political segregation. There was also the fact that education 
for Negroes was first begun by charitable, philanthropic, and church 
organizations during and just after the Civil War. It seems sig- 
nificant that when the South began earnestly to appropriate funds 
for education and to develop an educational system, the Negroes in 
several states outnumbered whites in taking advantage of this op- 
portunity which reflected the desire of the Negro to become edu- 
cated and to acquire the characteristics which he felt were needed 
for propelling himself in the American society. Education at that 
time seemed to have represented a right and privilege of freedom 
which the Negro had always looked forward to acquiring. The Negro 
was unaware that education did not shape society, rather it was 
shaped by society. 

Education represented for the Negro one of the rights of free- 
dom at which the insurrections and the underground railroad were 
aimed. The fact that in many areas of the South the Negro popula- 
tion outnumbered the white is well documented in the volume. Also 
related to the population trends, the political, economic, and social 
practices of the white South mitigated against black domination. It 
was for this reason that segregation and discrimination were insti- 
tuted to protect the white population, and education was simply a 
part of the practice of discrimination. After reconstruction, dis- 
crimination became hard and fast near the end of the last century 
when Negro education was developed. Instead of Negro leaders 
acceding tothe great detour, they saweducation as the most direct 
means to the absolute acquisition of total freedom. In this con- 
text, Negro education is no accident and the support of philan- 
thropists and the Church was seen as the only means by which the 
Negro might gain the skills and power to overthrow the yoke of 
segregation and discrimination instituted by the white South. 

The volume is well documented and is a source of considerable 
information about the Negro and his education. It is somewhat 
difficult to read as history since it takes a sociological leaning and 
format. It follows no particular historical era chronologically. It 
does not totally support the thesis of a detour or of a historical 
accident. It could be said that in one period in this nation's history 
a large majority of whites did not intend by any means--education- 
ally, sociologically, or economically--that the Negro would acquire 
equality with the Southern white. In fact, there is no region of 
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this country in which evidence can be unequivocably given which 
supports the intention of whites generally, North or South, to 
support Negro equality. 

The author has done anotable job in his documentation of histori- 
cal facts. It would have been better for him to have suppressed his 
sociological yearnings. The volume has high historical value. 


Harold N. Stinson, President 
Stillman College 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Melvin Rader, FALSE WITNESS (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1969), 209 pp. $6.95. 


Professor Rader of the University of Washington has detailed in 
this fine study events which took place in his state and in which he 
was much involved. First was the campaign undertaken by that 
commonwealth's Committee on Un-American Activities (the Canwell 
Committee) during the late 1940's. The upshot of the committee's 
endeavor was the dismissal of two actual Communists and the firing 
of one faculty member who neither disavowed or admitted that he 
had been a Communist. In this nationally significant academic free- 
dom case, three other professors were placed on what amounted to 
perpetual probationary status. 

The second major event described by Dr. Rader was the equally 
well publicized Okanogan trial of 1963-64. John Goldmark had been 
for three terms a member of the state House of Representatives. 
Then, in the primaries of 1964 he was decisively defeated following 
asmear barrage laid down by the same Al Canwell of the previously 
mentioned committee. Goldmark sued Canwell and three of his 
cohorts. In this libel action and at the end of a lengthy trial, the 
defendants were found guilty and Goldmark was exonerated. 

Rader's name was dragged into the trial at Okanogan just as it 
had very much been, at the time of the previous Seattle hearings. 
As the professor stated it: "Old charges were revived, a new 
charge was hurled against me." Yet today, it may be stated cate- 
gorically that Rader never was a Communist, nor had he been under 
the discipline of the Party. 

Supporting Canwell in his efforts in the Seattle hearings and in 
his endeavors which led to the Okanogan trial were many profes- 
sional anti-Communists whohad travelled the country over, appear- 
ing as "experts" both on private assignments and, not infrequently, 
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in behalf of the federal government. Indeed, the Rader Case might 
be compared to the historic "Dreyfus Case" in many respects. And 
friends of freedom and justice take considerable satisfaction from 
the professor's final and complete vindication. 

I was privileged to be acquainted with Dr. Rader when I was a 
student at the University of Washington a number of years ago. 
I believe that he wrote this autobiographical study toward the close 
of his career as a kind of warning that, "It can happen here!" He is 
a nationally recognized scholar, lecturer and teacher in his disci- 
pline of philosophy. And if this sort of thing could (and did!) happen 
to him, it could happen to others if we fail to defend the basic 
liberties of intellectuals who are trying to relate what they teach 
and study to the relevant problems of our times. 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 


Robert D. Heslep, THOMAS JEFFERSON AND EDUCATION (New 
York: Random House, 1967), 131 pp. $1.75. 


To present acomprehensive and definitive assessment of Thomas 
Jefferson's role in education, particularly in a single paperback 
volume of less than 150 pages, is obviously an impossibility, Pro- 
fessor Heslep readily admits this fact and quite correctly describes 
his publication as "an essay."" Viewed as "an essay," Professor 
Heslep's study represents a valuable and scholarly contribution to 
the literature surrounding the life and works of Thomas Jefferson. 

Although the emphasis and focus of Heslep's work is directed 
toward the significance of Jefferson's activities in the field of 
education, the author devotes approximately onehalf of his book to 
an analysis of background factors, as Heslep observes, an adequate 
understanding of Jefferson's role ineducation is impossible except 
in terms of what the author terms "the historical milieu." In the 
opinion of this reviewer some of the best chapters in the book are 
those concerned with the cultural, political and economic currents 
which shaped Jefferson's educational philosophy. The author's dis- 
cussions are marked by great clarity and perceptiveness. 

Jefferson was an extraordinarily talented and versatile genius. 
Perhaps more than any other American he personifies the so-called 
"Renaissance man." The scope of his interests and abilities seem 
to have been boundless. He distinguished himself as a man of great 
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literary talent, a statesman, a philosopher, a scientist, and an 
architect. 

As founder of the University of Virginia, Jefferson not only de- 
signed the campus and its buildings but he prescribed in consider- 
able detail what he believed should constitute the University's cur- 
riculum. Heslep quotes extensively from Jefferson's voluminous 
correspondence to define and illustrate Jefferson's views on educa- 
tional issues. The fact that the University of Virginia became in 
many instances a model for higher education, institutions in other 
states tended to make Jefferson's educational concepts pervasive 
and widely known. 

Jefferson, of course, did not limit his contributions to educa- 
tional thought to higher education alone. His proposals for public 
secondary education in the State of Virginia, though not adopted by 
the legislative during his life time, greatly influenced subsequent 
public educational systems. It is interesting to note that his con- 
cept of democracy disregarded the doctrine of equal educational 
opportunity. He had no delusions concerning what could be done in 
the classical secondary schools for all individuals, either in terms 
of their own interests or those of society. His plan embodied the 
principle of selectivity based upon natural talents, social status, 
and the potential for leadership. According to him, "the best 
geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually" to be educated at 
public expense and "the residue dismissed." 

Oddly enough, Jefferson's proposals would have made school mas- 
ters of those who could not make the grade into William and Mary 
College. 

As for Professor Heslep's work, he makes good use of quotations 
from letters and historical documents written by Jefferson to 
underscore major points. Biographical data are also effectively 
employed within the limits of the brevity of his work. An exten- 
sive bibliography is included. In summary, Professor Heslep makes 
a valuable and scholarly contribution to anunderstanding of Thomas 
Jefferson activities, thoughts, and influence in the field of educa- 
tion. 


Louis R. Davis 
University of Alabama 
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J. Gordon Chamberlin, TOWARD A PHENOMENOLOGY OF EDUCA- 
TION (Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 1969), 201 pp. 


Chamberlin's book is an attempt to clarify and systematize a 
definition of education by using phenomenological methodology. Like 
the linguistic analyst, he argues (1) that careful description of 
educational activity is a prerequisite for a clear and systematic 
definition of education, (2) that a prescriptive approach to educa- 
tional activity as a first step decides too early what is or what is 
not an adequate definition of education, and (3) that analysis in any 
form cannot provide THE definition of education. It becomes possi- 
ble, therefore, to be more clear or more systematic in defining 
education, but not completely clear nor completely systematic. 
Also, he argues that phenomenological methodology is demonstrable 
within the context of educational activity. This he shows by phe- 
nomenologically describing educational activity as a cultural phe- 
nomenon in relation to such terms as learning, setting, culture, 
institution, process, prescription, understanding, philosophy, and 
education. His phenomenological descriptions of educational activity 
as a cultural phenomenon are excellent. 

Although this book indicates the significance of phenomenological 
methodology for analyzing educational activity, I find myself wish- 
ing that the author had developed in "depth" his rationale for the 
book. For example, I wish that he had developed "depth" answers 
to such questions as: What is phenomenological methodology? What 
is the relationship between phenomenological methodology and edu- 
cational theory? What is the relationship between a phenomenology 
of social existence (cultural phenomenological methodology), a phe- 
nomenology of individual existence (existential phenomenological 
methodology), and educational theory? In what sense is it possible 
to talk about a neutral phenomenological description of educational 
activity? Is it possible to use the phenomenological concepts of 
intentionality, intersubjectivity, and perceptivity as a means of 
developing a neutral stance in phenomenology? In what sense does 
the author's phenomenological perspective differ from other points 
of view in phenomenology? Is it possible to relate a synthetic- 
Synoptic viewpoint of philosophy in education with an analytic - 
explicative one? Are the terms philosophy and education made 
clearer by using such expressions as "philosophy in education" and 
"philosophic inquiry into education" rather than "philosophy of edu- 
cation" and "one's philosophy of education?" 

Regardless of a somewhat underdeveloped rationale for the book, 
I recommend it to those who are interested in current works on 
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the relationship between phenomenology and education. It is one of 
the few books on the subject. A section (pages 165-201) of the book 
titled " References -- Quotations -- Comments" provides additional 
insights for understanding how to use the phenomenological tools 
of analysis in relation to educational activity. 


Charles R. Estes 
University of Alabama 


Robert Paul Wolff, THE IDEAL OF THE UNIVERSITY (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1969), 161 pp., index. $5.95. 


Because of the sheer bulk of material being published nowadays 
on the complex problems facing education and educational institu- 
tions, it is quite easy to overlook a singularly excellent little book 
that cuts through to the heart of the matter and lays bare the 
factors that stultify higher education. When such a book comes 
along, it becomes "must reading" for anyone who is interested in 
education today. Wolff's THE IDEAL OF THE UNIVERSITY is such 
a book. The book evolved, Wolff tells us, ultimately from his re- 
flections on the 1968 student unrests and riots at Columbia Uni- 
versity where Wolff is Professor of Philosophy. 

The book presents a scathing critique of higher education, un- 
sparingly and often passionately dissipating widely held theories as 
well as allegedly necessary features of American universities. But 
Wolff is not merely destructive. He also presents and defends a 
reconstruction of our universities which is realistic enough, so he 
argues, to be carried out without major changes in our society, and 
utopian enough to avoid the ills that befall the university at this 
time. Wolff's thesis despite its brevity is exceedingly subtle and 
thoroughly thought out, so I can only hint at the direction his argu- 
ment takes in a short review of this kind. 

Undergraduate studies, according to Wolff, are open to much of 
the criticism that has been formulated recently by the current 
contingent of student radicals (and others) because universities in 
their development have ignored their basic duty--education. To 
show this Wolff carefully scrutinizes (1) extant models of the uni- 
versity, (2) the governance of universities, (3) the grading system, 
(4) the role undergraduate studies play in pre-professional training, 
(5) the "Admissions Rat Race," and (6) the concepts 'relevance,' 
'value neutrality, ' and 'efficiency'as guidelines in education. In all 
instances he states the case as he finds it, submits it to his often 
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devastating criticism, and offers suggestions--in most cases sup- 
ported by incisive arguments--for remedying the existing ills that 
education suffers. 

Quite concisely, Wolff's ideal for undergraduate education is 
this. Undergraduate education should be totally divorced from sub- 
sequent professional education, thus avoiding the screening task 
that presently is carried out at the undergraduate level, thereby 
obstructing the process of education. Both grades as well as the 
granting of degrees ought to be abandoned, since neither is a purely 
educational feature and as such plays no significant role in educa- 
tion per se. Admission to this or that college should be by lottery, 
thus neutralizing at the high-school level the frenzied and unhealthy 
competition for admission to the so-called better colleges. The 
Ph.D. degree should be totally abolished, thereby enabling the ade- 
quately prepared but poorly published academician to be able to 
concentrate on teaching rather than devising schemes to make in- 
significant work look like "original contributions to knowledge. " 

Two difficulties must be mentioned, however. First, when Wolff 
comes to defend departmental teaching which admittedly concen - 
trates on technical expertise and abstract detail, he foregoes his 
usual form of attempting objective argument and resorts to argu- 
ing from his own case. Because Kenneth Boulding, Robert Heil- 
broner, Herbert Marcuse, Robert Paul Wolff, et al., did not be- 
come embroiled in interdisciplinary studies when they were col- 
legians, Wolff tells us, future social critics should also abstain 
from such endeavors [pp. 78-79]. This is almost a textbook case of 
a hasty generalization! I happen to think that Wolff is right in 
what he has to say about formal, abstract, and detailed thinking, 
except I disagree with his reasons. Formal departmental studies, 
highly abstract as they might be, should be maintained not because 
Wolff and others engaged in those studies, but because formal and 
highly abstract reasoning is also the most radical sort of thinking 
that man is capable of. Thus, for example, when Bertrand Russell 
formulated existential quantification he was more radical, I would 
argue, than a dozen Voltaires. This, I think, must be made into a 
case for the relevance of a formalistic approach. Second, when 
Wolff discusses the dismal inequality among universities, he tells 
us with surprising arrogance that "(t)here are three dozen Ameri- 
can universities, at most, where one can study philosophy profit- 
ably. The student who does not win admission to one of those de- 
partments is probably better off reading philosophy on his own." 
{[p. 67] The irresponsibility of the statement aside, if it is true, 
then Wolff's ideal university would not alleviate this state of af- 
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fairs. One wonders what good would be accomplished by attending 
an "ideal university" if one would not profit from studying there’ 
I suspect, however, that Wolff's initial judgment is somewhat 
overzealous. 

The "ideal" that Wolff advocates is clearly radical and few will 
accept his book IN TOTO as the prolegomena for future higher edu- 
cation. Not, I suspect, because Wolff's final model is somehow 
wrongheaded or frivolous, but because it is admittedly utopian and 
in places openly irreverent towards many traditions that sustain 
the status quo of the universities. It would be quite mistaken, 
however, to suppose that Wolff's thesis is by and large an articu- 
lation of the garbled and even hysterical accusations rendered by 
the student radicals. He shows quite clearly, for example, why the 
theory so often advanced by the student left, claiming the students 
to be the proletariat rebelling against the university, which is 
taken to be their capitalistic exploiters, must be totally rejected. 
In his own words, "no twist of Hegelian Dialectic will persuade 
[him] that a society progresses by destroying its most progressive 
institution." [p. 57] Whether one agrees with Wolff or not, to 
creatively deal with the complexities at play in our universities 
today one must, I would suggest, deal with the problems that Wolff 
has dealt with in his book. 


J. M. Riteris 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
at Indianapolis 


Arthur H. Moehlman, David Van Tassel, William H. Goetzmann, 
Gerald D. Everett, A GUIDE TO COMPUTER-ASSISTED HISTORI- 
CAL RESEARCH IN AMERICAN EDUCATION (Austin, Texas: Center 
for History of Education, University of Texas Press, 1969), 109 pp. 
$3.95. 


A GUIDE TO COMPUTER- ASSISTED HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION, the joint effort of four distinguished 
scholars, is the first volume of a projected series on the use of 
computers for research in history and the humanities. Later 
volumes are planned to present bibliographical guides to American 
educational history, and to State educational systems. According 
to the authors, "The ultimate vision is to store all bibliographical 
data relating tohistory of education published in the United States 
to date, with means of continuous updating as well as a calendar of 
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all relevant state and Federal Legislature, executive and judiciary 
acts." (p. 4) The detailed recording of the authors' experience in 
anewly developing technique of using computers for handling masses 
of historical data is a fascinating, as well as an extremely useful, 
study. Clearly, the historian who will learn something of the funda- 
mental elements of computer language for his use, will free him- 
self for the specialized creativity of analysis and interpretation of 
historical data. 

The present volume is wisely limited to a specific period (1917- 
1967) in the educational legislative calendar of the state of Texas. 
Reasons for delimiting the study were several, but the paramount 
consideration was to test the capabilities of the Remote File Man- 
agement System (RFMS) and to test the Morphology of Categories 
for History of Education, in order to determine their compati- 
bility for handling masses of data from journals, books and calen- 
dar records of educational legislation. One must agree with the 
authors that this initial experiment was not only successful, but is 
suggestive for modifications in the Morphology of Categories. 

The Morphology of Categories is described in detail (pp. 83-94), 
but even the briefest review should include a listing of the eleven 
major categories (p. 76). 


Bibliographies relation to History of Education 
General Educational History 

History of Educational Legislation 

Historical Biographies of Major Contributors in 
Education 

History of Major Branches of Education 
Institutional History of Education 

Cultural History of Education 

History of Educational Planning and Policy 
Historical Critiques of Education 

Comparative History of International Education 
History of Contemporary Problems in Education 
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The present volume is organized into four parts: eight chapters 
and appendices. General historical details about the use of com- 
puter-assisted research in American education are discussed in 
Part I, which also includes an accounting of the development of the 
Center for history of Education at the University of Texas. The 
computer procedures used by Center researchers on the specific 
problems of "The State's Role in the History of Texas Education-- 
Particularism Socio-Cultural Aspects, 1917-1967" (p. 11) are de- 
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tailed in Part II and Part III. Part IV is a summary of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the particular system under study in 
this GUIDE. 

Although the nature of the material requires concentrated study, 
the detailed analysis is successfully designed to launch the neophyte 
toward developing his own use of computer techniques in research, 
and is suggestive of many uses for research in history and the hu- 
manities. There can be no question but that for all who profess an 
interest in computer assisted research, the study will prove to be 
an invaluable guide. Professors Moehlman, Van Tassel, Goetzman, 


and Everett should be highly commended for their significant con- 
tribution to scholarly research. 


Carlton H. Bowyer 
University of Alabama 
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